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NEW-YORK, MAY 13, 1837, 
REMOVAL.—Tahe Office of the RAIL. 


ROAD JOURNAL, NEW-YORK FAR. 
MER, and MECHANIC’S MAGAZINE, 





is removed to No. 30 WaLt-street, base |; 


ment story, one door froin William street, 
and opposite the Bank of America. 


(~ SUBSCRIBERS 1n ruis Ciry, 
who change their residence on the Ist of 





30 Wall-street, Basement Story. It is de- 
sirable that the notice should specify their 
late and future residence. 





Subscribers to, and advertisers in, the 
Railroad Journal, who have not paid the 
amount due us, will-receive our Circular, 
with a bill annexed, for the same, as i/ ap- 
pears on our books. We are fully aware of 
the difficulty which many subscribers find 
in remitting so small an amount, and we 
have, therefore, in many instances, let the 
accoun's stand until they amounted to a 
sum which might be conveniently remitted 
by mail—and we now, in consequence of 
such delays of payment, find it very diffi- 
cult to continue the publication of the work ; 
and we are under the necessity of saying 
to those who are indebted, that prompt pay- 
ment nly will. enable us to complete the 
Present Volume of the Journal; we there- 
fore expect every man to remit the amount 








Of his bill by the earliest possible date. 


’ ‘ 
May, will please give notice at the office, jleagues distant. 


such errers, they have occurred—we will, 
however, endeavor to avoid a b repetition of 
them. 

Subscribers near the Hudson river, and 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore—will be 
called upon by our Agent personally, 





Raitroaps in Cusa.— A company has 
been formed at Puerto Principe to construct 
a railroad from that to Neuvitas, sixteen 
Estimated cost, one mil- 
lion of dollars. The engineer is Mr. Ed- 
ward Huntingdon, from the United States. 








Improvep Raitway.—We have seen! 
models of improvements in the cc nstruction | 
of Railroad=, made by our townsman, Isaac! 
Cooper. So firas we are capable of judg-| 
ing we give our most decided approbation 
of the Plan. The objects proposed to be 
accomplished -by Mr. Cooper on his new 
plan, are cheapness of construction, securi- 
ty against lateral pressure, facility of re- 
pairing, and durability of this material, and 
we think those objects are all attained. 

Mr. Cooper has applied for a patent and 
has now in preparation a full description of 
his improvements, which will be published 
in afew days. We refer to this and to his 
models, as the best means of acquiring a 


knowledge cf the plan.— [ Ebensburg Sky. ] 





Tus Toames Tunner.—According to 
pes of the Directors at the last 
m@amog ofthe Thames Tunnel proprietors, 
the “great bore” has been driven one hun- 





dred and thirty feet nearer the Middlesex 





shore since the works recommenced, so 


=_- 


portand Niagira Falls commences opera- 
tion immedia ely—cars running twice’a day 
each way. The Railroad between Niaga- 
ra Fails and Buffalo, is put in good order 
for the season ; andas there will bea Rail- 
road from Lewiston to intersect the Lock 
port and Niagara Falls route, great facili- 
ties are offered for intercourse between se- 
veral important points. In connexion with 
our Tonawanda Railread, a track from Ba- 
tavia to Buffalo or Lockport would give 
Rochester full enjoyment of the conveniea- 
ces thereby affurded.—{ Rochester Repub- 
ican. } 





APPLICATION OF STEAM TO AGRICULTURE. 

Hitherto Agriculture has received little. 
advantage frorn labor-saving machinescom- 
pared with that which has been rendered to 
manufacturers and the mechanic arts ; and 
alihough many of the implements of agri- 
culture have been greatly improved, espe- 
cially those great implements, the-plough 
and the thrashing machine, the toil of hu- 
man hands is still in full requisition ; and 
as great an amount of animal labor as ever, 
is demanded on our farms. By .what 
means this is to be materially lessened does. 
not at present appear ; but when thesein- 
ventions and diseoveries shall have been 
made, of which at. least we will indulge a 
hope as not being distant, we shall perhaps 
then be as much surptised at the simplicity 
of the invention as were the companions 
of Columbus at his method of causing an- 





egg to stand upon the ‘small end. Profes- 
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Wh ot tes Sends -soiend®, Bitd 
considerable in the ‘application of 
_ steam to the eal + of ploughing, though 

we are ignorant @f the particulars of his 
invention ; in England they seem to have 
advanced in this Matter; with considerable 
success, as appéars from some accounts 
given in one of the late-numbers of the 
British Farmers Magazine, from which we 
copy the fc.lowing remarks. 

“That the steam-engine would, at no 
very distant day, supply the place of ani- 
mal labor in agriculture; and become as 
mighty an instrument in augmenting the 
productiveness of the soil, as it has proved 
- in éreating and économising manufactures, 
in navigating the ocean, and in travelling on 
land; was many years since predicted by 
Franklin (?) a prediction reiterated by 
Davy ; and latterly acknowledged and en- 
foreed, as a great desideratum in science 
by many distinguished agriculturists. The 
suévessful application of Mr. Heathvoat’s 
invéntion to the culture of bogs, the most 
repellent and obstinate of waste lands, 
leaves no room to doubt its applicability 
to soils already in cultivation. Coals are 


’ new procurable throughout Great Britain 
at prices, which have caused the steam- 
engines to be extensively introduced as a 
substitute for animal labor in many of the 


processes connected with agriculture. — 


Threshing, cleaning, grinding corn, chaff-|' 


cutting, and turnip-slicing, &c., are now 
performed by small engines, fixed on farm 
premises ; even the churn has its steam- 
engine, managed by the dairy maid ; and 
80 great is the advantage arising to the 
dairy farmer from the regularity of motion ; 
and economy produced by it, that hundreds 
of small engines, for this simple purpose 
alone, are used in the north of England and 
Scotland. But these are humble savings, 
compared with the benefits to be derived 
from the vast steam power, which may be 
applied to the soil itself. Those agricul- 
turists who are acquainted with the effects 
produced by the valuable sub-soil plough, 
recently invented by Mr. Smith of Deans- 
ton, will readily appreciate the imporiance 
of an invention, which will enable them to 
employ that kind of plough at a much 
diminished cost per acre. Mr. Smith’s 
plough, with steam-power, will effect a re- 
révolution in agriculture. Implements o 
‘ husbandry have hitherto been restricted, in 
form, weight, and dimeusions, to the man. 
agement of a teain of horses. A new class 
of instruments will take their place. The 
stiffest soils nay be broken up, and pulver- 
prereve 


* The Report of Professor Renwick's death was, 
happily qndcanied. sm. satiate Farmer. 
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do every thing. 








any desired r epth; strong clays, 


mmade che hatutal wheat lands, may be profitably 


sultivated, rendered more fertile, and fitted 
to beara better,and more systematic rota- 
tion of crops. 


Such ate a few of the benefits, which 
land owners and agriculturists-will derive 
from this substitution for animal power in 
husbandry. - It is also ndslight advantage, 
in a national point of view, that this impor- 
tant change wiil be effected, unaccompani- 
ed by any of those temporary evils, which 
too frequently attend the application of me- 
chanical discoveries to existing atts. This 
invention will not displace a single individu- 
al from his accustomed healthy occupations; 
it will, on the contrary, occasion new and 
increased employment for agricultural la- 
borers: it will restore to the support of 
man a considerable share of that large 
amount of produce, now sacrificed to the 
maintenance of agricultural horses ; it will 
furnish eraployment to the rapidly increas: 
ing rural population of the empire, by res- 
cuing millions of acres of bog and waste 
land from obnoxious sterility ; it will find 
on their native soil multitudes of those 
[rish iaborers, who annually emigrate to 
Great Britain in search of work and food ; 
or who are forced with numbers of our own 
countrymen to prefer the dangers and hard- 
ships of emigration to wild and Cistant 
countries. 


In the Mechanics’ Magazine for July, 
there is a notice of a steam-plough, pro- 
jected by Mr. Dickson, who has no doubt 
of its efficacy to plough all sorts of land, 
and adds that portable steam-ploughs will 
ere long be going about, and undertaking to 
plough for whomsoever may desire their 
assistance ; and with very little more pre- 
paration than is now required to place a 
portable thrashing machine.” An Edin- 
burgh news-paper, states, that “* Mr. Craig 
of that city, has taken out a patent for an 
American steam-plough, which costs much 
less than Mr. Heathcoat’s, but probably is 
not sufficiently powerful for bogs. From 
our knowledge of the business of a farm the 
only objection we have to a steam-engine 
in such an establishment is, that it cannot 
For all purposes, where 
horses cannot or should not walk, as on 
many descriptions of bog, a steam plough 
may answer well; and there is no doubt 
that old arable land may be properly plough 
ed with steam-power ; but would it alse 
take the corn to market and do all other 
kind of road work. Would it carry out 
dung ; and carry corn to the barn, or 0 
the rick yard?, If not then some draft 





horses must be kept; and if there be not a 
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full complen ent, such work would go on 
very slowly and unsatisfactory.” 

“Since writing the above we have seen 
an account of a steam-jlough made by Mr. 
Upton—London. He affirms that it can 
be made generally useful, and that an enor- 


tous saving inthe expenses of a farm 


where it may be introduced, wi'l soon be 
manifest. This steam-plaugh ot Upton’s is 
worked by Upton’s patent lever steam-en- 
gine and his air-furnace boiler. It a single 
shared plough, the space occupied by the 
entire machine will be four feet by ten 
fect; if for trench ploughing, the dimen- 
sions will be the same ; if for ploughing 
two, three or more parallel furrows at once 
then the breadth and length will be about 
five feet by twelve. Vhe work done by 
the trenching ploughing, will be equal to any 
spade husbandry ; and that by the parallel 
shares will be found very superior to.any 
horse ploughing ; inasmuch as the ground 
will not be trod or rammed down by horses 
feet; and as the steerer and ploughman 
will ride on the machine, the land will be 
left as light and open as possible, and re- 
semble that of garden culture. To the 
steam-plough a harrow, drill, and seed box 


‘|}can be attached, when -requisite, and the 


entire operation performed at one going, 
when it is for the last ploughing, without 
trampling the soil. The spots left in the 
angles of the field’ by Upton’s steam-plough 
will be smaller than by any horse plough, 
as the steam-plough will turn if a single 
share, in thrice the breadth and length of a 
common wheel-barrow; and if a three | 
shared plough, it will turn in the space ofa 
small one horse cart. The simplicity of 


cunstruction and small number of parts 
composing this steam-engine and _ boiler, 


and the great safety and security of the lat- 
ter, will prevent the necessity of frequent 
and expensive repairs, as the only parts of 
the apparatus liable to wear and tear are the 
plough shares, soles, coulters, and harrow 
tines, which will only require the same re- 
pairs as if drawn by horses. The engine 
and boiler are calculated to go 50,000 miles 
or more, before any repairs could be want- 
ed, unless from accident or unfair usage ; 
and whenever from long use, very much 
worn, if the boilers were to burst, it could 
only extinguish its own fire without injury 
to any person close to it. The plough will 
require one steady man to direct and steer 
it; and atractable boy to attend the fire 
and turn the steam off and on occasionally, 
the engine being of the most simple and ef- 
ficient construction. The water tank will 
require replenishing now and then; and 
perhaps fuel will be required two. or three 
times inthe course of the day 5 and the 
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boiler is admirably constructed for burning 
‘either wood, peat or coke, or coal may be 
used. The single plough is calculated to 
do. two acres per day. The double plough 
will do four acres ; and the three shared 
plough will do six acres. The counter or 
trench plough would do about ten acres perf 
day ; but as it would be equal in power to 
the double shared plough, it would require 
the same quantity of fuel and expense.— 
The land cultivated by this plough would 
doubtless be found, from its efficiency, to 
produce crops nearly if not quite equal to 
spade husbandry, with which mode of hus- 
bandry- I am thoroughly acquainted from 
practice; and in such case it would pay 
for the steam the first season.” 


Such are the accounts, which are given 
of these great inventions, upon authority, 
which must certainly be deemed respecta- 
ble. We may be excused for remaining in 
some degree incredulous, as to the extraor- 


dinary advantages, which are here predict-| 


ed to be brought about by them. At the 
same time it would imply a very gross self- 
esteem to say that no further improvements 
in this matter can be made; aad an un- 
warrantable distrust of the testimony of 
other men, though they may be interested 
parties, to pronounce all there statements 
fictitious and visionary. We have no 
doubt that very great improvements in these 
matters are in progress; and after witness. 
ing the wonderful and almost miraculous 
results of mechanical ingenuity and skill as 
applicd to other of the arts within a few 
years past, we indulge the sanguine hope 
that great things are yet to be realized in 
this most important of all arts, agriculture; 
which even our dreams have not anticipa- 
ted. 


Our common ploughs have within a few 
years passed through most valuable im- 
provements. The use of the cast iron 
plough has greatly reduced the expenses 
of their construction and repairs, and has 
already saved millions of dollars to the 
farmers in the country. The improved 
Construction of the ploughs has likewise 
greatly reduced the power required for the 
draft, and the work is much better execu- 
ted than formerly. In this matter however 
gteat improvements are still desirable.— 
The manner of our executing our work in 
general is wretchedly slovenly: and bears 
h0-comparison to the ploughing of the 
Scotch and English laborers. This in 
part is to be as¢fibed to the division of la- 
bor among them, where a ploughman is 
only a ploughman, and trained exclusively 
‘othis business from his childhood. With 





W8.itis not so;- but we may hope that these 


fine examples of work, which these emi 
grants often set before us, together witb 
the great improvement in the instrument it- 
self, will. stimulate to a more vigorous and 
successful emulation. 


H. C. 





Navigation —Our bay and the channel 
out of the harbor, have been clear- frem ice 
for the last day or two, though the lake by 
us is yet much clogged ; but being com- 
pletely broken up; we hope to be rid of it in 
a few days.—[ Dunkirk Beacon. ] 





A NEW CONSTRUCTION OF RAILWAYS. 


M. Perkins has just exhibited a new plan 
of reilways, which he has secured by pa- 
tent, and which from the explanation given 
by him, would appear calculated to supply 
the desideratum so long desired, and indeed 
appears to form an era in the progress ol 
those great national undertakings towards 
perfection. 

The plan embraces two modes of con- 
struction, founded on one common princt- 
ple, viz. the contmuous support of the rails 
In the one case this is effected by blocks of 
vitrified earth, as hard and durable as gra 
nite, and which lock into one another, being 
laid on a concrete foundation: and in the 
other, by an additional depth of concrete 
supplying the piace of sleepers altogether. 
Upon the former plan, wooden bearers, foui 
inches in the base, four thick, and two 
wide, on the top, rest upon the vitrified 
blocks ; andin the latter, upon the con- 
crete, to which they are firmly secured.— 
In both cases, iron bars, with the means 
afforded for expansion and contraction, are 
fixed on the wooden beams, and the founda- 
lion being continuous and solid, in fact like 
one block of granite the whole length of 
the road, no vibration is felt, as the nume- 
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TREMSAC TENS OF THE INSTITUTION OF > CIVIL 


ENGINEERS. t 


ened 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE NEW oR GROSVENOR 
BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER DEE AT CHES- 
TER. 


Continued from p. 283. 


The Act of Parliament under which this 
bridge has been built was obtained in the 
session of 1825 ; the works wefe contracted 
for by Mr. J ames Trubshaw, of Haywood i in 
Staffordshire, early in 1827, and immediate- 
ly commenced, the son of the contractor be- 
ing resident throughout ; ‘the first stone was 
laid by the present Marquess of Westminster 
(then Bedi derconr’ on the ist of October 
in the same year ; and the bridge was form: 
ally opened on the 17th of October, 1832, 
by the Princess Victoria, on the occasion of 
Her Royal Highness’s visit to Eaton Hall, 
||and named, at the request of the Commis- 
sioners, Grosvenor Bridge, but it was not 
thrown open to the public generally until 
New-Year-Day, 1834. 

The total cost of the work was £49,900, 
in which is included a sum of £7500 for the 
heavy embankments required in the ap- 
proaches. ‘The money* was partly raised 
by bonds, and partly advanced by the Ccm- 
missioneis for the Loan of Exchequer Bills, 
and is secured ‘on tolls charged both on the 
new and the old bridge, the revenue yielded 
by whichis about £3000 a-year. 

‘Doc following table*, containing the lead- 
ing dimensions of the largest stone arches 
that have been built (from 150 feet span up- 
wards), will eriable a comparison to. be made 
between the bridge it bas been the purpose 
of this paper to describe, and others ap- 
proaching but not equalling it in magnitude 
of arch. 





* The dimensions of the continental 
bridges have been gathered from M. Perro. 
net’s Description des Projets et dela Con- 
struction des Ponts, M. Gauthey’s Traite 





rous persons who rode in thé wagon unan 
imously testified; and this is an important | 
attainment in railway constructions. The} 
saving by the plan first described will, it is| 
stated, be full £4000 per mile, in four rows : 

and by the latter. very much more—in fact 
30 enormous will it be, as to give a new 
feature torailways,and astonishingly facili- 
tate their construction im all parts of the 
country. 
in practice, which is alone the test : so fal 
lacious are frequently found to be the re- 
sults when based alone on novelty and ex- 
periments.—[ Mining Journal. ] 


We should much like to see it 


||de la Construction des Ponts, and Von Wie- 

beking’s Theoretisch-Practische. Wasser- 
|| baukunst; and in the cases of the discrepan- 
jcies tuat sometimes occur, (particularly as 
|to the span of the ancient bridge of Vieille 
Brioude, which 1s stated to be 183 féet by 
Perronet, in his bold project for the bridge 
of Melun, and also as to the rises of some 
of the other arches,) Gauthey’s Work has 
been preferred, as it seems entitled to be 
from tne character of its tatented editor, the 
late M. Navier, in whose death the Institu- 
tion has too soon to lament the loss of a ya- 
lued honorary member. 



































Name. River. | Form. |Span.|Rise.|Keystone |Date. Engineer. 
— Feet. Feet.) Ft. In. Y 

Claix (Grenoble)|Drac [Circular] 150 | 54 | 3 1. |1611)_. 
Gloucester Severn | lliptica:) 150 | 35 | 4 6 |1827/Telford. 
London Thames|Elliptical| 152 | 374] 4 9 |1831/Rennie. 
Tournon Doux {Cireular | 157 | 65..| ss . [1545 
Verona Adige jiliptica} 160 | 53 | ww... [1394 
Lavaur Agout |jidlliptica}.160 | 65 | 10 9 |1775|\Saget. 

Uo Nac Erault |Elliptica! 160 | 44., 6 5 (1793 Garipuy. 
Pre vsioai Allier .\Cireular | 178 | 69 5 3 |1454\Grenier and Estone, 

nester Dee {Circular | 200 | 42.| 4 0 |1833)/Hartley. 
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XV. ON THE STRAIN TO WHICH LOCK GATES 
ARE SUBJECTED. BY PETER W. BARLOW, 
CIVIL EN. 

Having of late been engaged in estimat- 
ing the dimensions of timber required for 
Lock Gates, I have been led to the conside- 
ration of the different strains to which they 
are liable, and the results of my investiga- 
tions having, in some instances, been rather 
unexpected and interesting, I beg to lay 
them before the Institution of Civil Engi. 
neers, in the hope that they will prove of 
utility. 

In England of late years, lock gates of 
large d me isions have been constricted of 
an arched figure, with a view to increasing 
their strength; how far an advantage is 

ined by this construction, it is chiefly the 
object of the present paper to investigate. 

Previously, however, to entering into these 

inquiries, it will be necessary to explain tho 

nature of the strains to which the common 
straight gate is exposed. 

The best angle for the sally of lock gates 
made of straight timber is a subject which 
has already engaged the attention of some 
mathematical men, but I must observe, 
with respect to those investigations which 
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)I have had the means of examining, that 


they seem to be founded on data evidentls 
incorrect. A common straight gate is ex- 
posed to two strains; one a transverse 
strain, produced by the we ght of water at 
right angles to its surface, which is equal 
to half the weight applied in the middle ; 
the other a strain in the direction of its 


‘length, produced by the pressure of the op- 


posite gate upon its extremity. This latter 
strain, if the salient angle was of 45°, or 
the gates stood at right angles to each 
other, would of course amount to half the 
weight on the opposite gate, so that at this 
angle a lock gate has, in addition to the 
transverse strain, an equal strain in the 
direction of its length. 


Before we can arrive at the angle at 
which, with given dimensions of timber, the 
greatest strength will be given to a pair of 
gates, it becomes necessary to know the 
amount of transverse strain produced by 
the end pressure of the other gate ;_or in a 
beam loaded in the middle, the a nal 
transverse strain produced by a given de- 
gree of pressure applied at the ends. In 








order to ascertain this point precisely, it 
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would be necessary to have a distinct set 
of experiments, which would not only be 
difficult to execute, but very uncertain in 
their results ; and as precision in this point 
is not necessary to the present question, I 
think, by the examination of M. Girard’s 
experiments, we may arrive at it sufficient- 
ly near for our purpose. 


These experiments were made upon 4 
large scale by order of the French govert- 
ment, and although there appears to be some 
rregularity in the results, I have no doubt 
they are as correct as the uncertain nature 
of such inquiries wil] permit. 


The following is an abstract of his exper'- 
ments on the strength of oak baulks loaded 
at the end, and with the weight the same 
timbers would bear loaded in the. middle, 
calculated by the rules given in Barlow's 
work on timber; by which a comparison 
‘an be made of the relative strength when 
subjected to a direct and*transverse strail. 

The timbers experimented upon by Girard 
were not in every case completely broked 
but there is no doubt the weight they were 
subjected to was very little short of thet 
which would have completed the fracture. 
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Dimensions oF THe TimBerR. - 


























: Weight ir 
No. of pene ee yeu in 
: sam bore|pounds the same me oe 
waits. | Length. | Breadth. |Thickness.{applied to) beam would gens, eee es: 
the extre-| bear loaded 
mity. transversely 
FEET. INCHES | INCHES J 
1 8 6.21 5.08 93616 8598 “092 
2 8 6.39 4.17 94018 6078 "064 Broken. 
3 8 6.21 3.99 69165 5390 078 
4 8 5.23 3.89 50526 4325 °085 | Broken. 
5 8.628 5.15 4.17 50608 4900 “097 Broken. 
6 7.549 6.02 5.15 115359 9980 ‘087 
7 7.549 6.21 5.05 103799 9909 *O9E 
8 7.549 6.12 4.085 73095 6396 *087 Broken. 
9 7.549 6.21 3.99 63177 6336 ‘100 Broken. * 
10 7.549 4.96 3.99 44857 4924 ‘109 - 
ll 6.471 6.12 5.24 7494 12366 “141 
12 6.471 6.21 5.15 87481 12013 °136 
13 6.47] 6.21 3.99 87079 7392 “085 
14 6471 6.30 3.99 72823 7313 100 Broken. 
15 6.471 5.24 4.17 103622 6525 063 
16 6.471 5.05 4.25 82261 6674 081 
17 7.549 6.21 4.25 - 87443 T7022 | -080 
18 8.623 6.21 5.32 82332 9607 °116 Broken. 
19 | 8.628 | 6.21 5.15 103863 8993 “087 
20 8.628 7.37 6.21 137966 15584 “113 
91 | 8.628 | 7.45 21 137866 15764 =} °114 
. Mean .... | °996 























It thus appears that the force required to | 
break a timber in the direction of its length, | 
is about ten times that which would break it if ' 
it applied transversely at the middle ; from | 
which I infer that the strain in the direction | 
of the gate produced by the pressure of the 
opposite one, is equal to an additional strain 
of one-tenth applied transversely. 

A difference exists in the comparison 
made in the preceding ‘Table and in the case 


some remarks upon; viz., that a lock gate 
has a transverse pressure acting in addition 
to that proauced by the other gate, so that 
the end pressure is exerted upon it after it is 
already deflected by atransverse strain which 
is ot course not the case in the comparison 
made in the Table. How far this may effect 








the question, or how much greater effect the 
compressive force may have in consequence 
of the beam being already deflected, it is very 
difficult to determine, but from an examiua- 
tion of the subject, I am induced to think that 
the deflection is so small as very slightly to 
increase the effect of the end pressure. 


The amount of the effect will of course 
depend upon the degree of deflection the 
has sustained from the transverse pres- 

Sure, and if it amounted to a quantity ex- 
ceeding one-twentieth of the length, (which 
Would make the lever by which the end pres- 
sure acted exceed one-tenth of that by 
which the transverse strain acted,) a greater 
effect. than one-tenth would be produccd ; 
but.as the ordinary load which timber is ex. 
pected to sustain, does not produce at the 
utmost a deflection exceeding one hundredth 


part of the length, I cannot conceive the 








transverse strain above named materially to 
alter the comparison, and I have accordingly, 
in the fol'owing investigation, assumed one- 
tenth as the amount of additional strain pro- 
duced by the end pressure of the opposite 
gate. 

It now becomes necessary to get an ex- 
pression for the amount of the s‘rains above 
mentioned at any angle of salience, which is 
arrived at in the foliowing manner :— 

Let AB, AC, represent the two gates, 
meeting at the point A; draw the line AD! 
from the point A perpendicular to BC, and 
let BD, which represents half the breadth of 
the lock, = J, also 








B Cc. 
let the pressure of water upon the length 1 
of the gate be indicated by w and the angle 
Then the length of the AB and 
any angle @ will be expressed 
by lsec 
and the pressure upon it by w sec 
The transverse strain produced by 
pressure on the centre of 


vot: Bieber 8 
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com are Ly the direction of the gate, 

uce the opposite 
‘ Let AF fbeaireated Wee p= or ten 
of the gate AC to turn upon the point 
which is of course equal to half the weight 
upon the gate A C, 
or ==} wsec 9 
The force may be resolved into AG, FG, 
the one GF is supported by an equal and op. 
posite force in the gate AB, and the other 
will represent the force in the direction of 
the gate, the expression for which may be 
found as follows ; 
as sine / AGF: AF: :sine 7 AFG: AG 
UF site D3 jw SECM: COS M : tO Sec D 
cos 
sine = cosec > 
The whole amount of transverse strain ‘at 
any angle @ will therefore be represented by 
the expression, 
tw seco + 4'y w cosec 
from which we may readily obtiain the angle 
at which the strain isa minimum as follows; 
sec + 9 + cosec 9 = min 
or tan 9 sec p dg — + cot p cosec pd ¢=a 0 
whence tan*9 == 4 cotan 9 

and tan’g = 7, 
tang = * ¥ 15 = 1 3 V 100=—.4641 

= tan Z 24° 54’ 
The salient angle of a pair of oak gutes, 
when the strain is a minimum, is therefore 
24° 54' 
In the question of the best angle for lock. 
gates, it becomes necessary to consider that 
the length of the gate also varies as the 
secant of the anglep. The angle 24° 54’ 
is therefore not that at which, with a given 
section of timber, tie greatest strength will 
be obtained ; for although the strain is the 
least at this angle, yet the gates, by their 
greater length, are less abie to resist it than 
at some intermediate angle, when the strain 
is slightly increased. ‘The expression now 
becomes 
sec* + j4 sec 9 cosec p = min 
2sec*ptanodg+ jy (tang sec pcosec p__. 
“cot 9 cosec psec p) = 0 
2secptang + , tang cosec p= ,', cotang 
coscc 9 
2 sec p tan?g@ + ,', tan?o coseco = 
cosec @ F 
from which the cubic equation, 

tan*o + ae tan 2 = yA 
This, being reduced, makes the tan, 
= .25701, or the angle 19° 25’, at which a 
pair of lock-gates should be situated, so as 
to have the greatest strength with a given 
section of timber. 

Having obtained, in a manner I hope sa. 
tisfactory, the angle of greatest stre for 
gates of straight timber, I contlude this part 
of my paper with a Table of the 
dimensions of oak timber for lock-gates, 
varying from 6 to 20 feet in cng and 
from 8 to 20 feet in depth, which I believe 
are the limits of the dimensions of gates of 
this construction. 

The first column in each division of the 
Table gives the amount of transverse strain 
produced by the pressure of water upon 
three -feet depth of surface, at an angle of 
19° 25’; and the second column the dimen- 








ae at the same angle will 
be }w sec 


sions of square oak timber necessary to bear 
three times that strain. 
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Curved Lock Gates. 


In locks of large dimensions in this coun- 
try, a curved figure is given to the gates, so 
that when united they resemble a Gothic 
arch; this figure, by giving greater strength 
permits a reduction to be made in the di- 
mensions of the timber, and the gates are 





thereby rendered lighter, and more readily 
fnitte, The degree of curvature which 
will give the greatest strength, and the ne- 
cessary dimensions of the timber in different 
sized locks, are of course points of conside- 
rable importance, not only on the score of 


economy, byt from the greater degree of!! 


lightness that may be thus obtained ; the 
epening and shutting can be performed with 
greater ease, and consequently a greater 
number of ships can be permitted to pass in 
a piven time. : 

“ *Tn order to estimate the degree of curva- 
ture which will give the greatest strength, it 


is fifst necessary to consider tlie nature and j, 


amount ‘of the strains to which the Gothic 

pe gives rise, we may then perceive what 
variations, with respect to the degrce of cur- 
Véiture and amount of salience, will tend to 


“fnerease the strength, or vice versa. 

















Let AB, BC represent two gates meeting 
in the point B, and let the angle of salience, 
BAC, be equal to 9, also the angle DBE of 
a tangent to the curve of the gate, with the 
cord BA = 4, and the pressure of water 
upon cach gate = w. The gate AB, being 
loaded equally all over, will exert a pressure 
in the direction of the tangent, to the extre- 
mity of the’ gate, which will be represented 
‘by the line DB, (the perpendicular D E be- 
‘ing equal to }w,) or equal 4 cosec 6. 

This force is partly resisted by the com. 
pressive force of the opposite gate, which 
now, instead of adding to the transverse 
strain, asin the straight gates, is the means 
of diminishing it in proportion as it counte. 
racts or destroys the tangential force D B. 
In order therefore to estimate the ai 0! 


strain, it becomes necessary to get an ex. 



















¥ Jas * Dy ete iC TY : F the ‘ 0 A 
acting at right angles to the extremity of the 
gate BC, tending to turn it upon the point 


C, which is of course equal to half the pres. 
sure of water. Resolving this into the di. 
rection of the tangent of the curve AB, 
drawiog FG parallel to*BC, and producing 
D B, we obtain the line BG, which represents 
the compressive force of the gate BC in the 
direction of the tangent DB, and which is 
equal 4w cosec (2 p—4). 

As the diminution of strain owing to this 
force is, in proportion it destroys the tangen. 
tial force DB, the amount of the transverse 
strain at any angle, p and 6 may be found 
by the following proportion : 





+ wcosec 6: 4w Scosec p—cosec (2 6—)| 
::4wie 
0 4w Scosec 6—cosec (2 o——4)} 
io cosec 6 
cosec (2 o—6 
sie 1 + 
7 coscc 6 
sin 6 
=ly }l——.—. 
' sin (29—é) 


which is the true expression of the trans. 
verse strain or weight applied transversely 
in the middle of the length, which would 
have equal effect in breaking the timber. 

It will at once beseen that when the gates 
united from a complete arch, that is, when 
the angles g and @ become equal, the ex- 
pression vanishes, the tangential force being 
then resisted by an equal compressive force 
in the ovposite gate. 

In this position, therefore, ifthe curve was 

mathematically true, the strain perfectly 
equal and regular, and the material also of 
an uniform density, the loading the arch 
would have no other effect than that of di- 
rect compression in the direction of the 
fibres, a description of strain which timber 
possesses great power to resist, as appears 
from the experiments of Girard, In prac. 
tice this cannot, however, take place ; the 
curve can neither be perfectly true nor the 
density of the material uniform, either of 
which defects would lead to a transverse 
strain, which, if sufficient weight was put 
on, would ultimately destroy the gate. In 
the former case, the flatter parts of the curve 
would naturally have a transverse strain up- 
on the bottom fibres, from the abutments or 
terminations of it not being resisted with an 
equal degree of compressive force; the 
fibres would in consequence in some mea- 
sure yield, and the relative position of the 
gates at the point of meeting would be 
changed, so as not to touch equally through- 
out ;. an increased compression would 
brought upon particular fibres, which must 
of course yield, and the evil would continue 
to increase until fracture ultimately took 
place. In a similar manner, an irregular 
density of the material, by causing a yield- 
ing in some parts more than others, would 
bring on a change of shape which would ul- 
timately produce the same results. 
It therefore appears that in either case the 
cause which ultimately leads to fractureis the 
transverse strain produced fom the irregu- 
iarity of the curve, brought on by circum: 
stances which cannot be controlled. Hence 
the nearer the curve can be preserved ID 
the true figure of an are of a circle, the 
greater the strength ofthe gates 











pression for this force, which may be done|| 


It has however to be considered that the 
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Mer of much importance, particularly as 


1posed of ohe complete tim- 
t the fibres are disunited at the 
point of méeting, and consequently if that 
part from any*¢ause should become flatten- 
ed there are no fibres to resist the trans- 
verse strain thus produced; and as the flat- 
tening of this part of the arch is an effect 
which might probably arise from any yield- 
ing of the abutments, or wear of the heel 
posts in the hollow quoin, this would evi- 
dently be the weakest part of the curve. It 
therefore becomes necessary to deviate in a 
small degree from the true curve of the 
arch, by giving the gates greater length, 
and causing them to meet at a point a short 
distance from the curve, or in fact rendering 
them slightly Gothic ; but as the security to 
the point is obtained at the expense of a 
constant transverse strain upon each of the 
gates, the deviation from the true arched 
figure should be as little as possibie, consis. 
teatly with the object in view, and by no 
means so great as is commonly employed in 
lock gates : I should think a deviation of one 
foot or eighteen inches quite sufficient for 
the purpose of locks of from forty to fifty 
feet wide. 





General Remarks. 


It was my intention to have cuncluded 
the preceding part of the article with a Ta- 
ble of the requisite dimensions of timber for 
gates of different sizes, both of the curves 
commonly employed, and of those which I 
should recommend; I find, however, that 
these calculations would require a greater 
length of time than I can at present devote 
to the subject, and I therefore conclude with 
afew general remarks on the results arriv- 
e] at. 


In the first place, with respect to the 
proper angle of straight gates, this being a 
subject naturally calculated to excite the 
propensities of the mathematician to sei 
his maxima and mimima to work, a great 
number of solutions to the problem have 
been given ; but I must remark, with eve- 
ty respect for that useful class of men, that 
they are frequently too anxious to com- 
mence investigations without sufficient 
data, and consequently arrive at results 
totally incorrect, which has certainly been 
the case in those investigations 1 have 
had an-Opportunity of examining on the 
subject. 

It seems to me perfectly impossible to 
arrive at correct results, without first as- 
certaining the amount of transverse strain 
produced by the end pressure, which does 
hot seem to have been done before ; but 
having obtained this from Girard’s experi- 
Ments to be one-tenth of the effect of an 
equal weight in the middle of the length, 
I have little doubt that the angle 19° 25’ 
would be found, by experiments, to be ve- 
ty nearly that in which the greatesi 
strength would be obtained with a given} 
quantity of timber. 

The angle commonly adopted im this 
country, is considerably more than 19° 
25', amounting generally to between 30 
and 40 degrees, which is said to be pre- 
ferred:from the direction of the thrust being 
met by a large quantity of brickwork. | 
Cannot, however, conceive this to be a mat- 






bly less, which have stood perfectly well. 
The angle of the celebrated sea-lock of 
Muyden is only 16° 30’, and the ancient 
lock of Sparendam, which was built in 
1568, and has stood many storms without 
injury, bas a sally of not more than’ one- 
sixteenth —the angle ought certainly to 
be in some measure guided by the eireum- 
stances in which the gate is placed; at 
the same time, I consider the angle com- 
monly made use of in England, to be ¥ 
cidedly larger than necessary, and a use- 
less weight of material employed, which 
increases one of the evils of canal naviga- 
tion,—the time consumed in passing the 
locks 

The employment of curved timber is un- 
doubtedly advantageous, but its applica- 
tion is evidently made uyon no fixed prin 
ciples, as may be seen from the differences 
of the curves which have been adopted; 
some being so great as to very nearly ap- 
proach the figure I have pointed out as the 
best, while others are so exceedingly flat 
that they possess little advantage over the 
straight gate. 
To illustrate these differences in wood- 
en gates, I have represented, in the accom- 
pying drawing, the curves employed in the 
gates of the St. Katharine’s, Londen: and 
West India Docks. ‘The dimensions are 
as follows :-— 






dimensions, where the angle is considera- || 







Width of the lock 


Projection Ds tt 
Radius of the gate 117 


Consequently the angle p == 29° 16’, 
and § = 6° 8’, 

LONDON DOCKS. ; 

Width of the lock. 40 feet. 
Projection af 9 
Radius of the gate 50 

Angle » = 23° 35’, and == 13°64’. 

WEST INDIA DOCKS. 


Width of lock 45 feet. 
Projection 10 
Radius of the gate 120 





Angle 9 = 26° 24’, and 6 5° 53’. 


| With the aid of the preceding forntule I- 
have calculated the amount of transverse 
strain in each case, (half. the pressure, of. 
water upon one gate being unity,). and the 
same, if they were of straight timber, hay- . 
ing an equal salientangle. These formule 
are arranged in the following Table. 

In order to make.the comparison of the 
straight and curved gate more direct, there 
is also added a column of the amount of 
transverse strain on the latter, that on the 
straight gate being unity. 

The fourth column illustrates the reduc- 
tion of the dimensions of square timbe-- 
which may be-permittee owing to the dir 
minished strain. 








TABLE Ul. 



























—— - —— 
‘Transverse strain} Trensverse strain,| Dimensions. .... 
of straight tim-| that on the] timber having 
Tra 5 eure ber having the} straight gate} equal strength, 
Tee strain, gwbe-| ame salient being unity. that on the 
ing unity. ong 4 le wth, uvnigte eile 
ing unity. being unity. 
AtSt. Katharme’s 
Docks, ‘86 1.178 *73 -900 
London Docks, ‘56 1.229 “45 166 
West India‘Docks ‘86 1.201 “72 ‘806 

















It thus appears that considerable advan- 
tage is gained in each case fiom the cur- 
vature, but that in the London Docks, 
from the radius being less, and the two 
gates in consequence approaching nearer 
the curve of a complete arch, the advan 
tage is much greater, and the transverse 
strain ja*consequence reduced to less than 
halffhat of straight gates having the same 
salient angle. 

The difficulty of obtaining timber of suf- 
ficient curvature’has been urged as a rea- 
son for the flatness of the curves employed 
in wooden gates; this is certainly a con- 
sideration which must be atiended to, but 
as similar-curves are employed when the 
materjal made use of is cast iron, [ cannot 
conceive this to be a pont which has ma- 
terially influenced the choice of the figure. 
In the accompanying drawing (Plate 
VII.) are given the curves of .the gates of 
the Caledonian Canal, the Dundee Docks 
and “Sheerness Basin, which are of cast 
iron: they will be found to differ very ma- 











stance nearly as flat as in the West India 
and St. Katharine’s Docks. 
The following are the dimensions :— 


CALEDONIAN CANAL, 


Width of the lock 40 feet. 
Amount of projection 10 * 
Radius of curvature 15 


Angle of sally @ == 30°, and 4 = 8%3! 
DUNDEE DRY DOCKS, 5 


Width of entrance 40 feet. 
Amount of prejection 7 feet 6 inches. 
Radius of curvature 67 feet. 


Angle of sally p = 22° 2’, and ¢ == 9° 12%, 
SHEERNESS BASIN. 


Width of entranec 58 feet. Be.“ 
Amount of projection 12 feet 6 inches» 
Radius of curvature 55 feet. 


Angle p = 24° 5’, and 6 = 16° 55. 

To make a comparison of these curves, 
I have calcula‘ed a ‘Table, as in the case 
of the wooden gutes,containing the amount 
of the transverse sifain which straight 
gates would have under similar citcum- 








terially from-each other, being in one in- 


stances, : ‘. 



























































- 
as for the warden gates, which || be sufficient to affect materially the com- 
may not be stricly true with cast iron ; || parison. = 
D Dimension of fo 
ransverse Transverse iron of similar 
bebiagretem strain ofa _jstrain, that. of| section with L 
strain, half the : Aa . 0 
aio wa: straight gate, | the straight the straight 

pee st unity, (With the same |gate being uni-|gate, that ofthe of 
§ upt'y: | salient angle, ty. latter being ri 
unity. oa 
ian : 

At Caledonian Canal é ‘82 “700 ‘887 

Dundee Docks 712 ‘58 ‘834 
Sheerness Basin ‘44 35 104 6 
re 
At thyis appears that in the gates of the || the same situation ; but I conceive that yb th 
Caledonian Canal the transverse stain is || slightly diminishing the salient angle, and 2 m 
nearly as great as in the West India and || increasing the curvature of the gates, the a fr 
St. Katharine’s Docks. In those of the advantage might be carried still further,— me u 
Dundee Docks and Sheerness Basin, a || the same strength produced by less weight é ad 
considerable improvement is mace, par't-), ¢ material, and a lightness given which ® ce 
cularly in the latter, where the strain thy , 3 g 
amounts to little more than one-third of would greatly facilitate the passing and wn g 
that which straight gates would have in || repassing of vessels. 
CURVES OF LCCK-GATES. i 
Plate 9 o 
St. Katherines Docks. tt 
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London Docks. 
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West India Docks. 
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“Proposed Curves. 
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Caledonian Canal. 
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CuLTivaTION OF THE Prairies. The 
following letters from, and to, the Hon. H. 
L. Ellsworth, superintendant of the Patent 
Office at Washington city, give a better idea 
of the cost of cultivating the Western Prai- 
ries than we have before scen, and we think 
our readers generally will be pleased witha 
perusal of them. 


Wasuineton, Jan. 1, 1837. 


‘Dear Sir—You doubtless expect some 
further statement than has been received 
respecting the investment made for you in 
the valley of the Wabash. A desire to 
meet my son, who was daily expected 
from Lafayette, has delayed my writ!ng 
until this time. And now, let me say, gen- 
erally, that the west has grown, and will 
continue to increase beyond the most san- 
guine calculations. Nor will any action of| 
general government materially check the 
advancement of the lands which are judi 
ciously located on the great western canals 
or railroads. Very little is yet known of 
the valley of the Wabash. Although the 
fertility of the soil is unequalled, still few 
have ever seen this country. The reason 
is obvious, there is no communication with 
it, and hence speculators and settlers have 
passed around it going west, either by the 
Michigan Lake, or by the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. 

Five thousand persons left Buffalo in one 
day to go up the lake, and yet not one went 
into the valley of the Wabash. A slight 
inspection of the maps of Indiana, Ohio, 
and Illinois, will show a direct route to the 
Mississippi from the west end of Lake 
Erie, to be up the Maumee. and down the 
Wabash valley to Lafayette. It may, 
therefore, be considered certain that when 
the railroad from St. Louis to Lafayette is 
completed, the great travel fromthe Mis- 
sissippi valley to the east, will be by the 
lakes through the Wabash and Erie Canal 
the shortest and quickest route by several 
days. A person at the mouth of the Ohio 
will pass up to St. Louis, then take the 
railroad and canal to Lake Erie, in prefer- 
ence to following the meanders of the Ohio 
iver in a steamboat. Can there be a 
doubt on this subject? What time will be 
occupied on this route to New-York? Not 
exceeding six days. From St. Louis to 

Lafayette, (240 miles,) one day may be 
allowed ; from lafayette to the lake, at the 
rate of 4} to 5 miles per hour on the canal, 
(now in operation considerable part of the 
way,) forty-eight hours ; on the lake, 24 
hours ; and from the lake to New-York 
city, via railroad, (now commenced,) not 
exceeding two days. 


What changes this must make in the val- 
ue of property onthe route! The value of 
land depends on the fertility of the soil and 
the far:ility of transportation. From a per- 
sonal inspection of the western States, dur- 
ing six years past, I am fully convinced 
the Wabash Valley has the best soil and most 
favorable climate. In the latitude of Phila- 


in summer 












nd-of cold. in. winter, and also 
avoid the danger of early frosts, so preva- 
lent in a higher latitude. You may ask, 


ahswer, New-York and New-Orleans.— 
The former by the Erie Canal, and the lat- 
ter by the Wabash river, (navigable to La- 
fayette for steamboats,) and by the railroad 
above named to St. Louis, also Montreal by 
the Welland Canal. A choice of all these 
markets, equally accessible, is presented to 
farmers on the Wabash valley ; and one 
peculiar advantage this valley possesses 
over Michigan and Wisconsin, is the early 
navigation of the Wabash river. The pro- 
duce of this valley can by this’ river pass 
down to New-Orleans in flat boats, free of 
tolls, and be transported to Charleston, Bal- 
timore, New-York, and Boston, six weeks 
before the New-York canal opens. This 
early market may be estimated at a good 
profit in business. 


You may ask, if the Wabash and Erie 
Canals will surely be completed? Un. 
doubtedly they will. Indiana and Ohio are 
pledged to complete them. Nearly all is 
now under contract, and government has 
given lands adjoining sufficient to finish the 
same, without any expense to the States. 


As like causes (other things being equal) 
produce like effects, it will not tax your 
credulity to believe, that the rich lands of the 
Wabash valley will equal those on the 
Chio, New-York, and Pennsylvania canals 
which vary from $25 to $60 per acre. Is 
it possible that lands, yielding forty bushels 
of wheat, seventy bushels of corn, sixty 
bushels of oats, and four hundred and fifty 
bushels of potatoes, and distant only ten to 
twelve days transportation from New-York 
or New-Orleans cities, can be less than 
$30 per acre ? 


In making selections, | have, when prac- 
ticable, procured both prairie and timber, 
though Iam sure there has been a common 
error to pass the rich prairie because tim. 
ber cannot be found adjoining, at govern- 
ment price. Under this belief many set- 
tlers have, to their sorrow, entered the tim 
ber and left the prairie, because they sup- 
pose nobody would enter that without pos- 
sessing the timber. This prairie has been 
lately entered. And such is the facility of 
raising timber on prairies by sowing the 
seed of black walnut and locust, that the 
desire for timber land has diminished.— 
Those who doubt the comparative value 
of prairie and timber land., will do well to 
consider that $12 isa fair price for clearing 
timberland. Timber land when cleared in 
the usual manner, is left incumbered with 
stumps and roots, fatal obstacles to labo r- 
saving machines. $12,000 will be requ'r- 
ed to clear 1,000acres of timber land ; 
whereas the 1,000 acres of prairie can be 
put into tame grass, without ploughing. 

A prairie farm may be put in complete 
cultivation, at from $3 75 to $9 per acre, 
according to the annexed computations 
from my son Edward, who has been exten- 
sively engaged in cultivating the prairi¢ 
for the last year. ‘The annexed leiter from 
Mr. Newell will also give much valuable 
information on this point. From a per- 








delphia, you avoid the extreme of great heat 









and on the Wabash valley, nesit 
tion in pronouncing the- idedly 
the best for the beet sugar manufacture. —. 


what will be the markets fur Indiana? 1}![n France, eight, ten, and twelve dollars: 


per acre dre paid for rent, and yet great: 
profits are made.’ An acre of good Jand) 
will yield 44,000 pounds of sugar beet, 
from which 2,400 pounds of sugar can be, 
extracted, which at ten cents per pound, 
amounts to $240 per acre. 


In England, paper is now made from the 
residuum of beets,after the saccharine mat- 
ter is extracted. An application for a 
similar patent is now pending in the patent 
office. The sample of paper exhibited is 





very good, and the rapidity with which the 
paper is made, must materially reduce the 
,price of this article. Many labor-gaving 
|machines are introduced to aid in the euls 
tivation of new lands. Ina few years, it 
is probable that ploughing on smooth lands 
may be effected by steam; and even now 
mowing and reaping are successfully done 
by horse-power. 

Such are the profits of cultivation, that 
I would advise all who can, to improve 
some part of their lands. A small im- 
provement will repay expenditures, and 
greatly enhance the value of the whole in- 
vestment. 

Three benefits may be expected : 

Ist. The crops will repay expenses, and 
yield great profit. 
2d. The land cultivated, and the land 
adjoining, will be advanced several hun. 
dred per cent. ¥ 
3d. If stock is put on the farm, the same 
may be numerically increased, and greatly 
enhanced in value, by improving the breed. 
Either of these considerations is suffi- 
cient to justify cultivation, and guaranty a 
large return. I might mention the success- 
ful cultivation of hay in the west—from 
one and a half totwo tons is a fair crop.— 
This can be cut and pressed without any 
labor-saving machines, for $2 per ton ; and 
if the gfiss was cut by horse-power, the 
expense would be still less.. The profits 
on one hundred heifers, at $5, might be 
easily supposed. Fifty breeding sows 
would probably give seven hundred pigs 
per annum; and by these means a large 
farm could be stocke |, with little capital 
advanced. 

- Hay at New-Orleans varies from $20 
to $50 perton. An average, for the last 
three years, may he $30 The cost of 
floating down hay in flat boats, to New- 
Orleans, may be $8 per ton. 

If, therefore, fifteen hundred to two 
thousand tons of hay could be cut on one 
thousand acres, would it not be a profita- 
ble crop ? 

There is a prtactice mentioned by!Mr. 
Newell, and highly recommended by others 
of putting in hay seed without ploughing 
the ground. This is done by burning the 
prairie grass in the spring, and harrowing 
in the seed. Theseed catches quick, and 
grows well. Blue grass, especially, suc- 
ceeds, in this way, arfd the grass will sus- 
tain stock all winter without cutting any 
hay or fodder forthem A large drove of 
horses were kept last winter at Indianapo- 
lis on blue grass, on the open fielils, at the 





sonal examination of the Jands in France 





small expense of $1 per head per month, 





















vineed that ditching and hedging, as prac- 
tised im Holland, England, and France. 
almost entirely, and now successfully 
adopted in Illinois, is cheaper than fencing 
by rails. 

The general complaint of the earth 
crumbling by frost, is prevented by sowing 
blue grass seed on the sides. Mulberry 
trees might be raised on the slope of the 
ditch, with great profit. Indeed, such is 
the rapid growth of the mulberry in these 
rich, prairie lands, that the purchase of this 
land at $1.25 an acre, and planted witli 
these trees alone, would in a few years be 
highly valuable. Such is the extent of the 
prairie, that wood land will always be val- 
uable for timber. The wood land is also 
rich; and fine for cultivation ; und if trees 
under certain diameter are cut, a fine graz 
ing farm may be easily made, and the good 
timber preserved. Similar pastures are 
found in Kentucky; these yield $3 profit 
per acre, annually. it may be asked, how 
can non-residents best cultivate their lands ? 
I would remark, that it is custornary to 
rent land (once broke and fenced) for one 
third of the crops delivered in the crib or 
barn. At this rent the tenant finds all. 

I would advise to employ smart enter- 
prising young men from the New-England 
States, to take the farm onshares.. If the 
landlord should find a house, team, cart, 
and plough, and add some stock, he might 
then require one half the profits of the same. 
I would advise to allow, for fencing or 
ditching, a certain sum, and stipulate that 
the capital invested should be returned be- 
fore profits were divided. A farmer could 
in this way earn for hunse!f from $700 to 
$1,000 per annum, ona lease for five years. 

The second year a mowing machine 
might be furnished, if one hundred acres 
were seeded down to tame grass. Mast 
for swine is found in great abundance, and 
the number of hogs could be easily increas- 
ed to one thousand, by adding to the num- 
ber of breeding sows 

Corn is easily raised, that it is found ad 
vantageous to turn the hogs into a field of| 
this grain, without gathering it. It has 
long been the practice in the State of New- 
York, to raise oats and peas together, and 
turnin the swine to harvest the same when 


ripe. Experiments this summer in Con-|t 


necticut, show a great profit in raising 
spring wheat and oats together, and feed- 
ing out the same to hogs. I have omitted 
to say, that good bituminous coal is found 
in the valley of the Wabash. The veins 
are from five toten feet thick, and a large 
wagon load will supply one fire fora year. 
Sali also is manufactured in large quanti- 
ties, and superior in quality tothe Kenha- 
wa salt. 

Farmers in Illinois and Indiana are now 
successfully enclosing their lands by ditch- 
ing, which has cost from fifty to seventy- 
five cents per rod. 

The laws of the States of Indiana and 
Illinois, compel the owners of lands adjoin- 
ing to pay one half of fencing, whenever 
they make use of, or derive any benefits 
from the fences of their neighbor. This 
Jessens the expense of fencing one half. 





{ltivation? Lanswer, ifthe land is rented for 





Ifit beasked, what are the profits of cul.' 


five ‘years, the profits accruing during this 
period, will repay. the capital advanced in 
the commencement, with twenty-five ‘per 
cent. interest per annum,and leave thé 
farm worth $20 per acre at the expiration 
of the lease. ~ Probably the profit will be 
much greater. 
Yours, respectfully, 
H. L. E.tsworrs. 





Laravetre, Nov. 1836. 


Dear Sir—In corsequence of the nume- 
rous inquiries by yourself, and others, rela- 
tive to the improvement of wild lands, and 
especially prairies ; the cost of cultivation ; 
the quantity of crops; the market for the 
same, and the profits that may be expected, 
I have concluded to write you a general 
letter, to be used as might be thought pro- 
per. My knowledgeis founded upon experi- 
ence, having just completed a farm of eight 
hundred acres on the wild prairies. 

The expense of breaking up the sod, is 
$2 25. ‘This is a fixed price, and certain 
calculations may be made on it, wherever 
the land may be located. Buta difference 
will exist in the cost of fencing, according 
to the distance the rails are carted. For 
the farm I have just fenced, the rails were 
hauled four miles. This distance will 
form the basis of my calculations. It is 
apparent that the cost of fencing will 
depend materially on the size and form of 
the area to be enclosed. An area of 
three hundred and twenty acres will cost 
much more than half of the amount re- 
quired to fence six hundred and forty acres. 
The four sides of a halfsection are three 
miles ; the two longest sides being one mile 
each, and the two shortest a half mile each. 
The four sides of a whole section, six hun- 
dred and forty acres, are four niles, requir- 
ing only one guarter more fence for double the 
quantity of land 

Twenty rails are allowed to a rod ; this 
makes a * Virginia,” or worm fence, eight 
rails high—the eighth rail (called a rider) 
being elevated twelve or eighteen inches 
from the seventh rail, and resting on 
crotches, (eight feet -long,) crossing at cach 
corner of the “worm.” Rails of ordinary 
size, laid in this manner, make a durable 
and tight fence, over and through which no 
cattle or stock can pass. 


First Estimate for improving six hundred 

and forty Acres. 

Eour miles, or 1,280 rods, 20 
rails to the rod, gives 25,600 
rails. 

Add for enclosures, cribs, &c. 
1,400 rails; total of rails is 
27,000, which, at $3 50 per 
thousand, gives 

For one log house and well, and 
laying up fence, 

For breaking up six hundred 
acres, (allowing remaining 
forty for bad spots, enclo- 
sures, &c.,) at $2 25, 

Allow for contingencies, 


$945 00 


200 00 


1,350 00 
30 00 


$2,525 00 
Making not quite $4 per acre, 


wae 








Three miles, or 960 rods, at 20 
rails per rod, gives 19,200 
rails, ; 

Add for enclosures, cribs, &c. 
1,300; total of rails, 21,500, 





at $35, gives $752 50 
For well, laying up fence and 
one house, 175 00 
For breaking three hundred - 
acres, (allowing remaining 
twenty for enclosures, &c., at 
$2 25, gives 676 00 
Add for contingencies, 25 00 
$1,628 50 


Making near $5 per acre. 

The above calculations may vary a few 
cents per acre, owing to slight fluctuations 
in price of laborers. One hundred acres 
will cost about $6 50 per acre, same build- 
ings, &c. ; and eighty acres will cost about 
$8 30 per acre, same buildings, &c. 

I have found ne difficulty in renting one 
hundred acres of land, fenced, at $2 50 per 
acre. The tenant made a handsome sum 
by the lease. It is common to hire land 
that is fenced or has been broken up, and 
give one third of the crop delivered in the 
erib or barn. 

You will perceive the profit on one hun- 
dred acres, 40 bushels of corn is a small 
crop ; 75 to 80 bushels a good one; -one 
hundred acres, at 40 bushels, will yield 
4,000, one third of which is 1,333 bushels, 
which, at 25 cents, is $3 33 per acre.— 
When the canal to Lake Erie is made, the 
price will be double; 30 bushels of wheat, 
is a fair crop; one third, 10 bushels, is 
equal, at present prices, to $12 50—deduct 
expenses, it will be $6 per acre ; one half 
of the grass crop would be a fair proportion 
for the landlord, equal to one ton, which 
will be worth on the land $8, and deduct 
$1 for pressing, will leave $7 profit per 
acre, which will be doubled by carryiag to 
New-Orleans. 

Many farmers raise a sod crop, by drop- 
ping corn in the furrows when ploughing is 
done; sometix.es this succeeds well, but 
there is too much uncertainty about it to 
make definite calculations. As a general 
remark, I would observe, that the first two 
crops will pay for the land, at government 
prices, fence the same and plough it, and 
on 320 acres, build a house ‘worth $200. 
The land will sell readily at $10 per acre, 
ifimproved. Yours, respectfully, 

E. A. Evtswortu. 
To Hon. H. L. E.rtsworrs, 
Washington City, D. C. 
Danville, Nov. 12, 1836. 
Dear Sir— 

Your favor of August 30th, was duly 
received; and in answer to your inquiries, 
I can say, that: 

1. “ Does your prairie land bear’ good 
wheat ?” None can hardly be better. 

2. “ How is the best way to improve 





prairie land?” By ploughing it ‘in the 
months of May, June,‘ and July,-with a 
plough peculiar to this country, which, cuts 








costs, including buildings,&c. 





a furrow two feet wide, and commonly three 
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wheat, and most kinds of gral, grow well 
the first year, and with no farther labor ip 
ploughing. 

3. ow much wheat, co’n, or oats, do 
you realize per acre?” The first year or 
so, of wheat, commonly thirty bushels; 
oats, forty bushels ; corn, 30, &c., &c.— 
The second year more of corn and oats, 
sr not much of wheat. 

“Do sod crops do well ” 
general are fine, in a good season. 

5. “How much grass on an acre?”— 
I can’t say, but over two tons, when well 
set. 

6. “Can blue grass be harrowed in on 
the turf?” It can, and does well. 

7. “Can herds grass also: is this the 
best way?” It cun also, and this is the 
best way. 

8. ‘Is your country good for hogs ?”* 
Not so good ; it is too culd—yet there is 
om pork made here. 

9. * Can you keep cattle on blue grass?” 
They are kept by some all winter on blue 
grass, if snow is not too deep. 

10. “Js your prairie good for beets?” 
It is the best for all garden stuff, that I have 
ever seen, and there can be none better. 

11. “Is there coal near you?” The 
coal beds here are inexhaustible ; they are 
found almost on every considerable crv-ek, 
and perhaps as much in Verm.llion county, 
as any in I}linois. 

12. “ What is the price of cattle now?” 
About $4 per cwt., and higher now than 
formerly, owing to the great emigration and 
demand for them ; and from the rapid set- 
tlements, they will not be lower, most like- 
IY “ years. 

** How do ditch and turf fences do?” 
ors maa have seen none upon the right 
plan; but a itch and sod sown with blue 
grass, I have no doubt will answer every 
purpose, instead of fence. 

14, ** What is the comparative expense 
of rail fence and ditching?” ‘That depends 
upon the distance you haul the timber.— 
But ditching may, by proper arrangements, 
be done cheap. 

You ask me farther, whether I can fur- 
nish blue grass seed? I can, tothe amount 
of sowing two hundred acres per year, 
price $1 per acre. This seed can also be 
got at Louisville and Cincinnati. 


You have the goodness to say, that I 
may add any information in my possession. 
I do it cheerlully, believing that we have 
one of the finest countries in the United 
States. My experience here in farming 
has been not inconsiderable. 


The prairie grass is an excellent substi- 
tute for tame grass, if it is well cured, and 
cut early. This grass, early in the spring, 
is equal to any pasture in the old States, 


They 





* Reference is here made to the prairies, 
which have no shelter for hogs. In the 
woods adjoining, hogs live all winter on 
mast, and thrive well. The Wabash val- 
ley is famous for its hogs. I have kept a 
large herd of swine this pdst summer on 
the prairie. Timber will soon be planted, 
or: sheds built, and then pork can be ntost 


6 ‘said beaere but hen it| 
becomes ‘hard, in August and September, 
it is of little or no account. A man and 
two horses can plant and tend forty acres 
of corn on the prairie, when tbe sod is well 
rotted ; and, as an average crop, there will 
be fifty bushels per acre, and sometimes 
more. Oats grow finely, and yield from 
fifty to seventy bushels, on ground -well 
tended. I think, also, there is no country 
superior to ours for hemp and tobacco ; at 
least, none of the southern states in which 
[ have been. 

Sheep do as well here as in Kentucky, 
even on the prairie grass. I need hardly 
add, that this country is peculiarly adapted 
to the raising of mules, horses, and cattle, 
and they can be raised cheaper here than 
any state in which I have been, fifty per 
cent. at least I will say. 

Fruit trees that I have tried, have grown 
remarkably thrifty, and, perhaps, faster 
than in most countries—which is the case 
of all trees. I have grown, from the seed, 
black and honey locust, sugar and walnut 
trees, ash and hickory—that of nine years’ 
growth, is nine inches in diameter. My 
pear trees, about nine inches long when 
planted, produced fruit the sixth year— 
My apple trees, from the seed, produced 
the fifth year; and some of the trees this 
year, (ihe ninth year. yielded me twenty 
bushels to the tree. I will not forget to 
mention, that flax also is luxuriant in its 
growih here. 

You have said that you have the sugar 
beet seed, and proffer to send me a few, 
which will be most acceptable. I would 
like some of the hedge thorn for experi- 
ment also. 

I live adjoining your land, and have 
eight persons in my family, and dunng 
this, and for years past, have had none sick 
in my family. This perhaps, comprises 
all you may wish to know about our de- 
lighted country. 

I have the honor of being yours, &c., 

JAMES NEWELL. 
To Hon. H. L. Ettsworta, 
Washington City, D. C. 





following communication, and our readers, 
certainly cannot be less so; as the facts 
therein given may be implicitly relied upon, 
and are of deep interest to every practical 
farmer. Wetake M. at his promise, and 
give him notice that we shall often draw 
upon him for the results of his experience, 
and trust that our drafts will not be “ pro- 
tested for non-acceptance.” If accepted 
we ask no endorser. 


in “ hammering” out the truth of such vast 
importance, into the brain of every woo! 
grower or sheep raiser in the country.— 
[Eps. N. Y. F. 
MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP, 
Messrs Epitors,—! have long since de- 
sired to cohiribute something useful to the 














columns of your valuable journal, which is 


It will afford us great pleasure to aid him [ 








Many ai dialled: deterred from 1g, 
by the same reason which has: influereed: 
myself, viz., because they. -have nothing: 


novel to communicate. I haye'diseevered» - 
that novelty is not always associated with 
utility, and therefore, after due reflection, 1: 
am- convinced I cannot better subserve the: 
purposes for which your journal was estas’ 
blished, than in this communication, . beat 
my testimony in favor of something already 
known, of the highest importance, and’ of : 
undoubted advantage, in every point of viewy: 
to all who practice it. I refer to the housing 
and protection of sheep, during the -winter.« 
This a trite subject Messrs Editors, but it is: 
one, which will bear more hammering than» 
you are aware of; and if it were possible 'to 
hammer it into the brains of every wool! 
grower, I should congratulate myself as:one 
of the greatest benefactors of the age. 
Much has been published on the improve- 
ment of the breed of sheep, the best modes 
of keeping &c., but I fear to very little pur. 
pose. I have sometimes thought, that our 
great freedom as a nation, had an unfavora- 
ble influence upon private character, and is 
in some degree injurious to individualim- 
provement. Every man as soon as he slips 
“his leading strings” is proud of “ going 
upon his own hook,” this is frequently a sort 
of independance of thought and. action, 
which is too apt to degenerate into self-suffi- 
ciency and conceit of our own ‘superior 
knowledge. These remarks are particularly: 
applicable in my opinion, to the great ma- 
jority of farmers. Almost every man you 
meet with, in these days, is disposed to:con- 
sider his own kind of stock best, his system 
of tilling best, and his every thing in regard 
to management better than his neighbors. 
All experience and observation prove, that 
when a man thinks he has arrived at the 


| Pe ‘ 
We are truly obliged to the writer of the| paint-of.pasttetinns hank: Sane 


grade. ‘This spirit of of self-sufficiency is 
fatal to all improvement. The rapid strides 
which agriculture is making towards perfec. 
tion, renders it ridiculous for any one tosay 
“ my system is best, 1 know enough already, 
and will follow in no man’s track.” In»my 
opinion, we all ought to consider, that in this 
country, the great science of agriculture’ is 
yet in its infancy, and loudly applaudevery® 
experiment that is made to develope the wor. 
derful, and still hidden, resources of our soil, 
I am not, however, myself disposed ta bow 
to every theorist and innovator, whether in 
religion, politics, or farming, but where exs’ 
periments are based on common sense; and 
conducive to profit, | am ready for one, to 
adopt them. How much valuable informa, 
tion ‘and solid adyice have been tendered 
through the medium of your journal, which, 





if followed, would. haye increased our gaing: 





aad fold | ! yet this sith of self-sufficiency 
rejects the experience of others, and rests 
satisfied with pursuing the beaten track of 
our grandfathers. 

. These observations have been deduced, 
not only from my own experience but those 
around me, I will now proceed to give you 
briefly the manner of managing my flock of 
sheep. 

Until within two years, I have committed 
the abominable sin of allowing my flocks to 
be fed during the winter, about stacks, with- 
out any protection from the pitiless storm, 
and when I look back on the years and years 
which I did so, and recall their sufferings and 
death from exposure, it is really with shame 
and confusion of face that I make it known. 
Ihave, however, put a stop to so inhuman a 
course and a cordingly set about building 
barns, in size 30 by 20 feet, 14 feet pests 
leaving an opening underneath, of 42 fect 
from the ground. I have found the body of 
- each building sufficiently large to contain 
hay enough, in an ordinary winter, for 100) 
sheep, and the accommodation or shed part 
ample for that number. All of them front 
the south with a passage way of some 8 or 


10 feet wide, which is at all times open, and i 


leaves them free to go in and out at pleas- 
ure. About the barns, which stand on my 
meadows, I have created board fences, made 
close, which, when feeding, afford great pro- 
tection from winds; as regards the size of 
the yards, never having measured them, 
I-am unable to say ; but 60 by 100 feet is 
large enough. My hay is fed in boxes, with 
opening at the ends and sides, sufficiently 
wide for the admission of their heads. Some 
of your readers may smile when [| inform 
them, that this is the first winter I have 
made use of boxes ; this, however, it the fact, 
and such I have discovered in the saving of 
hay, that hereafter I shall ‘ veto’ open racks, 
or scattering hay on snow or ground. 

What is left in the boxes, every morning, 
is taken out, put in a pen until full, and then 
drawn away and fed to my cattle. Herein 
is great economy—the waste of feeding on 
the snow or ground, every practical farmer 
knows. 

Raising a large crop of wheat yearly I am 
supplied with great abundance of straw, 
which is used partly for beds, and scattered 
about the yards—much of it, in cold weath 


er, sheep will eat, and the residue is turned|| 


into manure. By the way, I think this a 
capital mode of disposing of straw, as it is 
soon cut up by being constantly trampled 
upon, and thereby converted into immediate 
use, without the delay of rotting. 

From the beginning of winter to its con- 
clusion, I feed daily to my last spring lambs, 
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however, innsindolt as in “the Siting of! 
winter, oats alone is rather too stimulating 
ind will occasion some to scour—the bran 
effectually counteracts it. Where bran can- 
not be obtained, feeding half the above quan. 
tity of oats, for the time of two or three 
weeks will answer. 

I will here remark, that I have uniformly 
realized the greatest advantage in graining 
my lambs. Out of nearly 500, up to this 
time (middle of March) I have not lost one. 
It must be obvious to all, that with a view 
to promote growth and a good constitution, 
with any description of stock, feeding when 
young, and keeping up good condition, is of 
the highest importance. 

To my full grown sheep, I have, until this 
winter, fed the same quantity of grain to the 
hundred, that I do tomy lambs. They now 
look as well as when they were grained— 
but, it is almost solely to be ascribed to the 
protection which has been afforded them. 
It is my practice to give hay tiwce a day to 
all my sheep in ordinary weather, and when 
very cold, three times. So much for refer. 
ence to my winter economy. 

I am 2. firm believer in the good old max- 
m, “ that stock well summered are half win- 
tered,” and to this end, my farm is divided 
into fields of from eight to fifteen acres each. 
I allow a fllock to remain but a few days on 
a field, when they are changed to another. 
By so doing, the grass is not eaten too short, 
readily grows again, and the effects of fresh 
pasture so frequentduring the summer, your 
readers can easily conceive. 

As my object in this communication was 
to make known, in some degree, my own 
mode of management of sheep, but more 
particularly to add my testimony of the ben. 
efits 10 be derived from housing sheep du- 
ring the winter, I will state some facts, which 
will lend additional weight. 

Until the erection of my barns, it has been 
my misfortune to lose from 50 to 150 sheep 
every winter for the last eight or ten, not- 
withstanding the advantages of feeding oats 
and bran. ‘The severity of last winter, all 
will readily remember ; yet in consequence 
of the protection my sheep enjoyed, my loss 
was only 38 out of nearly 1600. My loss 
during this winter up to this period (as above 
stated) is only 6 ; my whole number of sheep 
at present is about 1800. 

I will now record the loss of some of my 
neighbors, during the last winter, in the ad- 
jeining Co., (Cayuga,) none of whom had 
barns, sheds, or hovels provided for their 
flocks. One individual out of a flock of 
1400, lost between 600 and 700—another, 


out 2000, lost nearly 400—another, from a 
flock of 1500, lost between 200 and 300, 


tion, with few pee “this. 
region! ! ! 

These are startling facts, and would seem 
not to require a word of conmment. Will 
not humanity almost blush? That men will 
so utterly disregard their own interest is 
truly astonishing! ‘They will make all 
needful arrangement for their horses and 
cattle, and get so absolutely neglectful of 
the comfort and benefit of that, to me, | 
most interesting of all domestic animals— 
sheep. Every one would naturally suppose 
that the above, who sastained such loss. 
es, would arouse themselves and prevent 
the recurrence of such devastations, by pro- 
viding some sort of shelters—but no—to 
my certain knowledge not one of them have 
raised a finger to do it. 

Will not my preparatory remarks apply 
to these and all others who do likewise? “I 
called it self-sufficiency—it is more—it is 
downright inhumanity : a treatment they 
are not guilty, even to their dogs. But I 
shall ieave your humane readers to apply the 
lash. But one word more—these are the 
very kind of farmers, referred to, who 
regret all experiments, all experience of 
others —who have arrived at the goal of 
perfection—they will tell you “that hous- 
ing of sheep is injurious -to their constitu- 
tions” —that they know their system of man 
agement is better than their neighbors. 
Have Inot, Mr. Editors, proved conclusive- 
ly that when men think—nay more—know 
they have arrived atthe point of perfection ; 
that moment they retrograde. “ The be- 
ginning of wisdom is to know our own 
folly.” 


M, 
Lansing, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 





Improven Corn.—We take the follow- 
ing correspondence from the Newark (N. 
J.) Daily Advertiser, and commend it to 
our readers, as well worthy their attention. 
We have no doubt of the correctness of the 
theory that a selection of the fairest and 
largest of the crop for seed will produce a 
superior article ; and that perseverance in 


that course will richly reward the husband- 
man. 

IMPROVING common Seepv-Corn.—The 
following interesting correspondence has 
been furnished to us for publication by the 
Hon. James Parker, as containing inform- 
ation that may be useful to the Agricultural 
community. Mr. Ellsworth’s circular was 


addressed to each member of Congress, 
with a sample of the corn of which Mr. Ba- 


den’s letter speaks, We see no reason 

why his theory is not equally applicable to 

other seeds. It is certainly worthy aa ex- 

periment— , 
Patent Orrice, Jan. 30, 1837. 

Sir ; Hearing of some great improve. 











half a bushel of clean oats to the 100, a mix. 


and the loss was nearly in the same propor- 


ments that had been made in the commop 















corn, I a 
highly respectable gentleman in Maryland, 
to ascertain what facts I could on the sub- 
ject. 

: His letter is very interesting, and I trans- 
mit you a copy of it. This experiment of 
Mr. Baden shows most clearly what can be 
done to improve seeds, by carefully selecting 
each year the best kind raised. ‘Theoreti- 
cal opinions sustain Mr. Baden : but few 
experiments have been tried so successfully. 
What might be effected for agriculture by 
similar efforts. 

The like efforts in improving the breed of 
animals have been crowned with great s.1c- 
cess, especially in Europe. I avail myself 
of this opportunity to send f has a small sam- 

le of the corn mentioned by Mr. Baden. 
F will only add, that I have conversed with 
several persons who have planted the “Ba- 
den” corn; and the concurrent opinion of 
all sustain the statements made in the let- 
ter. I have a few samples at the Patent 
Office, of corn, raised in this neighborhood 
which has four and five ears on a stalk ; and 
I expect soon some stalks, containing six, 
seven and eight ears. If this corn were 
generally introduced,” how greatly the 
amount of bread stuffs might be increased, 
without any extra labor. 1 hope some pub- 
lic spirited citizens will tryto improve wheat, 
oats, barley, and other grains. 

I avail myself of the opportunity to men- 
tion the introduction of the Italian spring 
wheat with great success. A friend of 
mine, in Connecticut, raised the last year 
forty bushels on an acre. This grain is 
heavy ; makes good flour; yields well ; 
and the crop avoids all the danger of win- 
ter fieezing. 1 have ordered a quantity of 
this corn and wheat to be shipped to India- 
na, and intend to try both on the fine soil 
of the Wabash valley, the ensuing summer. 

I am, yours, very respectiully, 
Henry L. Ectsworru. 

N. B. Be careful to plant this corn in a 
place by itself. When good seed is plant- 
ed in a field with poor seed, the former will 
degenerate. 

H. L. E. 


[Copy of Mr. Baden’s Letter. ] 

Near Nortincuam, Prince GeorGe’s 
Co., Maryland, January 26, 1837. } 
Sir: I received yours of the 14th, ma- 
king inquiry respectng the ‘“ Maryland 
Corn,” which you understood I had raised. 
Ihave the pleasure to say that I have brouchi 
this corn to its high state of perfection by 
carefully selecting the best seed in the field 
for a long course of years, having especial 
reference to those stalks which produced 
the most ears. When the corn was husked, 
I then made a re-selection, taking only that 
which appeared sound and fully ripe, having 
a regard to the deepest and best color, as 
well as to the size of the cob. In the 
spring, before shelling the corn, I examined 
it again, and selected that which was the 
best in all respects. In shelling the corn | 
omitted to take the irregular kernels at both 
the large and small ends. Ihave carefully 
followed this mode of selecting seed corn tor 
twenty-two or twenly-three years, and still 
continue todoso. When I first commenc- 


ed, it was with a common kind of corn, for 
there was none other in this part of the 
country. If any other, person undertook 
the same experiment, I did not hear of it ; 
I do not believe others ever excised the pa- 
tience to bring the experiment to the pre- 
sent state of perfection. At first, I was 
troubled to find stalks with even two good 
ears on them, perhaps one good ear and 
one small one, or one good ear and a “‘nub- 
bin.” It was several years before [ could 
discover much benefit resulting from my 
efforts ; however, at length the quality and 
quantity began to improve, and the improve- 
ment was thenveryrapid. At present I do 
not pretend to lay up any seed without it 
comes from stalks which hear four, five, or 
six ears. I have seen stalks bearing eight 
ears. 

One of my neighbors informed me that 
he had a single stalk with ten perfect ears 
on if, and‘that he intended tosend the same 
to the muscum at Baltimore. In addition 
to the number of ears, and of course the 
great increase in quantity unshelled, it may 
be mentioned, that it yields much more 
than common corn when shelled. Some 
gentlemen in whom [ have full confidence, 
‘informed me they shelled a barrel (ten 
bushels of ears) of my kind of corn, which 
measured a little more than six bushels.— 
The common kind of corn, will measure 
about five bushels only. I believe I raise 
double or nearly so, to what I could with 
any other corn I have ever seen. I general 
ly plant the corn about the first of May, 
and place the hills five feet apart each way, 
and have two stalks in a hill. I can supply 








you with all the seed you may need, and I 
‘suppose I have now in my corn house fifty 
|and perhaps more, stalks with the corn on 
‘them as they grew in the field and none 
jwith less than four, and some siz or seven, 
fears on them. I will with pleasure send 
'you some of these stalks, and also some 
‘seed corn, if I can get an opportunity. 

Early last spring I let George Law, Esq. 
of Baltimore city, have some of this seed 
corn; he sent it to his friend in Illinois, 
with instructions how to manage it. A few 
weeks since he informed me that the in- 
crease was one hundred and twenty bushels 
on an acre; that there was no corn in 
Illinois like it, and that it produced more 
fodder than any other kind. I have suppli-' 
ed many friends with seed carn, but some 
of them have planted it with other corn, and 
will, I fear, find it degenerate. 

I have lafély been inquired of if this corn 
was not later than other kinds? It is rather 
earlier ; certainly nol later. Corn planted 
in moist or wet soils will not ripén so quick 
as that which is planted on a dry soil. In 
the former, there will be found more damp- 
ness in the cob, although the kernel may 
appear equally ripe in both. In the two 
last years, the wet seasons have injured 
much corn that was tuo early “lofted” or 
housed. 

I believe I have answered most of your 
inquirtes. I hope I have not exaggerated— 
{ have no motive for doing so. I raise but 
little corn to sell, as tobacco is my princi- 
ple crop. Should 1 fail to send you some 








seed this spring, I wilknext summer gather 
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with the corn, fodder, ; d ta 
sels, and all, as they grow, and send tv you, 
that you may judge yourself of the superior- 
ity of this over the common kind of corn. 
Yours, &c. ohenael ie 
Tuomas N, Bapen; 
Hon. H. L. Ertsworts, 
_Comaiissioner of Patents, Washington 
city. 


some stalks 1 





From the New-York Farmer. 


GENTLEMEN :—It was my intention to 
have sent you the following communication, 
on the subject of planting Trees. long since ; 
but through untoward circumstances the time 
has escaped and the season for making such 
improvements is almost here ; however; as 
it is never too late to do good, I send it to 
you, and it is at yonr disposal. 

Cold Spring, March 1837. 

Ricnarp M. Conxutw. 


As the winter months roll slowly along, 
and spring impercepibly approaches, it is 
natural forthe farmer while he enjoys his 
fire-side, to consider what he should first 
direct his attention to, in the way of improv- 
ing his paternal acres, when that period ar- 
rives. Among the most prominent objects 
isthe planting of trees ; which may be done 
as soon as the frost releases the earth from 
its iron grasp, and nature revives from her 
death like sleep. 

To the farmer who possesses a taste for 
the beautiful scenery of the country, I hard- 
ly need say how much it adds to that-scene- 
ry, if it is embelished by snug dwellings, 
whose velvet lawns and gentle slopes are 
orramented with trees, offering a cool re- 
treat from the noon-tide heat. But alas! 
how often in our walks do we see the habi- 
tation of the farmer standing exposed to the 
burning rays of the sun, with not a single 
tree to offer its grateful shade, or relieve the 
eye with its green and refreshing verdure. 
It is indeed a charming sight, when the hills 
begin to extend their lengthesed shadows 
and their purple peaks are illuminated by the 
parting rays of the sun, to look from an em. 
minence into a quiet vale and behold tke 
curling smoke arise from neatly painted or 
whitewashed cottages; but how much is 
added to the scene, if the white fronts of those 
cottages should peep from among trees, 
planted by the hand of eee and — 
The dehghtful fragrance too of many of our 
ornamented iety ant shrubs is a sufficient 
reward for all the tronble and expense. of 
planting. But, as I am addressing myself to 
that class in our community who are, in a 
good degrec, obliged to make pleasure and 
profit go hand in hand, it will not be amiss 
to say that nearly all the varieties of fruit 
bearing shrubs and trees are both profitable 
and ornamental, and by no means deficient ~ 
in fragrance. ‘The grape vine for all of the 
above qualifications is conspicuous. — 

The highways are susceptible of being or- 
namented too, by the planting of trees, they 
offer to the weary traveller a resting place by 
the way side, while he may repose until his 
exhausted frame is renovated. 


For the last mentioned the yel- 
low locust is sdesivahby adapesh in a favora- 
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ble soil it grows rapid, stands erect; and 
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tree : indeed the importance of this tree as 
a matter of profit, induces me to urge upor 
the’young farmer the necessity of attending 
to it in season. There are but few farms 


many waste places for the introductioa of 
‘this valuable timber. 
ever, who live years on their farms without 
making the least effort toward this improve- 
ment, under the impression that perhaps 
they may never live to see the trees grow up 
large enough to be valuable. In reply to 
such objections I would observe, that should 
the farm pass from necessity out of the hands 
of the original owner, after he had improved 
it in the manner above named, yet it would 
command a much greater price; but on the 
contrary, should he hand it down to his pos- 
terity, surely it would afford him much more 
satisfaction in the evening of his days to re- 
flect, that, instead of letting the golden mo- 
ments escape, he had seized the opportunity 
and laid the foundation for a valuable inher- 
itance for his children. ; 

About tétfyears since I came into sole 
possession of a farm which consisted of one} 
hundred and forty acres of land, twenty of; 
which were hilly wood-land; the rest, ex- 
cepting four acres of wet meadow or swamp, 
wasarable. On looking about I found many 
waste places in the woods, along the roads, 
lanes, and fences where I could introduce 
jocust trees. [accordingly set to work, and) 
planted out at least five taousind. Many of 
these were set in the woods where the timber 
had.been lately cut off: these are growing, 
rapidly, and nearly all of them ina few years, 
will be valuable timber. By replacing those 
which-died the number probably had been 
kept good. _ It has been found by observa- 
tion that locust on Long Island, from the time | 
of planting until grown to sufficient size for! 
timber, averages in yearly growth twelve! 
and a half-cents per tree. A few years) 
since I sold.a tree which had grown upon’ 
an average, sixty-two and half cents per| 
years The tree was sold as it stood, and the | 
age was ascertained by counting the circles) 
exhibited on the stump after sawing it off ;| 
according to which the tree had stood fifty 

ears. 

If locust timber grows in value as I have 
stated, and the farmer plants on a farm of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred acres, 
five thousand trees in favorable places, those 
five thousand trees at the end of twenty-four 
years will be worth sixteen thousand dollars : 
no ignoble sum for a man to realize from the 
planting of trees. ‘ 

Before I leave this subject, I feel it as an 
imperious duty to. caution the public against 
purchasing seed in the city of New-York, 
and other places sold under the name of yel- 
low locust seed; by fir the greater part of 

* «this seed is aspurious kind; and some of the 
most noted seed stores in New-York have 
furnished a goodly quantity of this degener- 
ate article. i 

At some more convenient time I will give 
my readers at large against the planting of 
the above mentioned seed, at present I wili 
conclude by pointing out the visible differ. 
-ence’'between the genuine and the above 
mentioned spurious kind of ‘locust, which 
will be nearly as follows, viz. - 
































































































































































































































































































































eee tn Bower is bel a Fragrant 


which’ ‘will not, upon examination, furnis!}; quently loaded with them. 


There are many how-|/ exhibits a blue tinge. 


or easily riven, but appears stringy and 
tough. 


split. 


and it made excellent soap. 
depends on having the best quality of pot. 
ashes. 


1. A proneness to branch into equilateral 
shoots. 

2. An inclination to bear seed in pods 
1early as large as some of our garden beans, 
so that a tree oftwo inches in diameter is fre- 

3. The heart wood instead of being yellow 


4. The grain of the wood is not straight, 


5. In seasoning it inclines to shrink and 


R. M. Conxiin. 





Soar Maxinc.—The subjoined is from a 
friend as well skilled in all matters of do- 
mestic economy and household manage- 
ment, as any one I have ever known. 


H.C. 


The last Soap I made, we used 20 lbs. of 
potashes and 25 lbs. of grease to a barrel ; 
Success much 


I have a set-kettle in which I dis. 
solved the potashesand put it into the trough 
in which we keep the soap; then melt the 
grease and put to it, the mass is then hot ; 
having conveniences for heating the water, 
I have generally fiiled it up keeping the 
whole hot; by this means the ingredients 
incorporate quickly ; and I have had but 
little to do after the first day. But I do not 
add the whole of the water at once. I pre- 
fer doing it by degrees, and stirring well at 
each time. There will be no difficulty, if 
you have good materials; and get them tho 

roughly incorporated. [| have no doubt it 
may be effected as surely with cold water 
after the ingredients are mixed and put to- 
gether; but it will require longer time and 
more labor to stir it. I have been troubled 
a little once or twice by getting weak pot- 
ashes ; and have been obliged to add more, 
but have always succeeded in the end.— 
Once I recollect I put more potashes than 
usual, and it was too powerful. 1 then ad 

ded more grease and water and reduced it ; 
the above proportion, I think, is about right, 
if the materials are good ; if the potashes 
should prove otherwise, more may be ad- 


ded.—{ Brookline. ] B. G. 





Witmot’s Earty Ruvsars.—To those 
who cultivate the Rhubarb, we would earn. 
estly recommend the. Wilmot’s Early, be- 
fore any other variety. We have seen it 
this season at Mr. Pond’s garden in Cam- 
bridgeport, two inches higk. The growth 
is very rapid. 'Thisis a plant which every 
body may cultivate. The fruit is consider- 
ed a delicacy, and medical men ascribe to i: 
a salutary effect, particularly upon children. 
Four roots are enough to supply a family. 





From the Mechanics’ Magazine. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE MECHANICS INSTI- 
TUTE OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 


The weekly Tuesday Evening Scientific 

















} Meetings heretofore held in the Lecture 





“ep hn a 


Room of the Institute, will be re-opened on 
Tuesday Evening the 9th inst,, at 8 o’clock, 
by a lecture from Mr. Hodge, on machine 
and other drawing. N. B. Mr. Ha pro- 
puses opening a drawing-school in the 
Rooms of the Institute, should sufficient 
eucouragement be given. 


Chemical examination of the stomachs of 
two individuals supposed to have been poi- 
soned by Arsenic—being the substance of 
a paper read before the Mechanic’s Insti- 
tute of the city of New-York, August 1836, 
by James J. Mapes, Esq. 

No. 1. In the first case the coats of the 
stomach only were subjected to exaniina- 
tion. They were cut into small fragmen's 
and subjected to the action of distilled wa- 
ter, at a temperature of 212°, for 3 hours. 


Toa small portion of the solution was 
added ammoniacal nitrate of silver; a 
bulky yellow precipitate fell down, which 
afterwards changed to a reddish brown, and 
was inferred to be a phosphate combined 
with animal matter ; for had it been arsen- 
ite .of silver it would have precipitated more 
rapidly, and presented a more decided co- 
lor. 

To a second portion of the solution, am- 
inoniacal sulphate of copper was added to 
precipitate the arsenic, if any, inthe form 
of an insoluble arsenite of copper, (scheele’s 
green) a slightly green precipitate was 
formed, but of a doubtful character. This 
‘est, as well as the last, is entirely circum- 
stantial; fur common salt, onions, garlic 
and some other substances would, if re- 
cently partaken of by the deceaged, have 
produced the same effect. 

A third portion of the solution was sub- 
jected to the action of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, but no precipitate was formed. 

A portion of the stomach apparently much 
inflamed, having been previously removed, 
was carefully drie to expell all the water, 
and to decompose the animal matter, was 
heated with black flax ina glass tube for 
the reduction of the arsenic, if any, in the 
metallic state :- but no metallic ring, garlic, 
odor or white vapor appeared. On throw- 
ing the contents on burning coals,—an ef. 
fect that is uniformly produced when metal- 
lic arsenic is converted to an oxide, or the 
oxide converted to the metallic state by 
means of heat; but even this ‘odor is not 
conclusive evidence,as zinc is capable of 
producing the same odor. The metallic 
ring of arsenic, however, is considered as 
the best evidence we can have, amounting 
as it does to demonstration. 


No. 2, Stomach with some of the con- 








tents was boiled as No. 1, in distilled water 
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was slightly acidulated with nitric acid ;) 
the solution was filtered and evaporated to| 
dryness, to drive off the nitric acid, re-dis- 
solved and filtered, to get rid of the animal 
matter. aes 

To a portion of the solution ammoniacal 
nitrate of silver was added; and to another 
portion was added the ammoniacal sulphate 
of copper, with results similar to those in| 
No.1. A third portion of the liquid was 
subjected to the action of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, which threw down a yellow precipi-| 
tate. This precipitate being dried and heat-| 
ed with black flax in a glass tube gave 
none of the usual indications of arsenic. 

As the two stomachs were brought to me, 
preserved in alchohol, a liquid which is ca; 
pable of taking up considerable quantity of, 
arsenious acid, I filtered and evaporated, | 
the solution ; occasionally adding distilled 
water until the alchohol was entirely evapo-. 
rated. With the ammopiacal nitrate of| 
silver, the precipitate was quite character-| 
istic ;. with the ammoniacal sulphate of 
copper it was too white and gelatinous ;) 
with the sulphuretted hydrogen the preci- 
pitate was too dark for the sulphuret of 
arsenic, this product on being dried and 
heated with black flax, gave no indication| 
of metallic arsenic. | 

From the above experiments, I feel assur-| 
ed that no arsenic was contained in either 
of the stomachs above mentioned, their! 
contents, or in the alcohol which - preserved 
them, as both the circumstantial and positive’ 
tests would have detected, the one hundredth 
part of a grain had it been present. 

The fact that no arsenic was found in the 
stomach, does not, however, prove that ar-, 
senic was not the cause of death; and es-| 
pecially, as the deceased vomited much and| 
for a considerable time. The patient might 
have died either from the immediate or from. 
the after effects of the poison, though none 
of this mineral was found. Had the patient 
died from the after effects, the arsenic would 
have been indicated by the inflamed state of 
the inner coat of the stomach, which would: 
have been covered with red spots ; and such | 
was, indeed, the case. It is highly proba-| 
ble, therefore, tht the arsenic had been en-| 
tirely removed from the stomach, by vomit. | 





ing, before death. 

There is a case of the same kind remy 
ed in the Philadelphia Journal of Pharmacy, | 
for July, 1834. The case was examined! 
by Doctors James B. Rogers, Geo. W. An- 
drews-and Wm. R. Fisher. 

‘A lady was poisoned by arsenious acid, 
in soup, and died the same day, having vom- 
ited much. _ On examining the stomach and 





contents, not the slightest trace of arsenic 


Sc Sin 


was perceptible ; but from a portion of soup 
that ~had been saved, it was obtained in 
abundance, by every test that was used. 
Doctors Prout and Christison, and Prof. 
Braude, have also cited cases similar to the 
above. 7 








Advertisement . 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 
Practical Treatise on Locomotive En- 
ines, with Engravings, by the CurvaLier 

De PamBour—150 pages large octavo— 


done up in paper covers so as to be sent 
by mail—Price $1 50. Postage for any 





60 cts. for any distance excecding 100 ms. 

Atso—Van de Graaff on Railroad 
Curves, done up as above, to be sent by 
mail—Price $1. Postage, 20 cents, or 
30 cents, as above. 

A.tso—Introduction to a view of the 
works of the Thames Tunnel—Price fifty 
cents. Postage as above, 8 cents, er 12 cts. 
*,* On the receipt of $3, a copy of each 
of the above works will be forwarded by 
mail to any part of the United States. 

10 10t 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, by informal 
lectures, to occupy two months, commenc- 
ing the Ist week of May —Comprising 

The use of the theudolite, level, Compass 
plain table, cross, and sextant explained 
upon the instruments theinselves : topo- 
graphical drawing executed under supervi- 
sion ; survey of routes ; problems of exca- 
vation and embankment ; railroad curves ; 
all the usual] details of construction upon 
common roads, railroads, and canals ; in 
cluding bridges, culverts, tunnels, and the 
various kinds of motive power; nature, 





'|strength and stress of materials ; masonry, 


carpentry and constructions in iron; allu- 
vial deposites, guaging of streams, &c.— 
The whole purely elementary. Terms of 
admission to the course, $20. 


Mathematics in the University, 32 Waver- 
ly «lace. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The first volume of this valuable work, 
has just made its appearance in this country. 
A few copies, say twenty-five or thirty only, 
ha ve been sent out, and tnose have nearly or 
quite all been disposed of at ten dollars 
each—a price, although not the value of the 
work, yet one, which wjll prevent many of 

r young Engineers from possessing it. In 


|| order therefore, to place it withi. their reach, 


and at a convenient price, we shall reprint 
the entire work, with all its engravings, 
neatly done on wood, and issue in six parts 


||or numbers, of about 48 pages each, which 


can be sent to any part of the United States 
by: mail, as issued, or put up in a volume at 
the close. 

The price will be to subseribors three dol- 
lars, or five dollars for two copies—always 
in advance. The first number will be ready 
for delivery early in April—Subscriptions 
are solicited. 





distance under 100 miles, 40 cents, and{ 


Apply to C. W. Hackley, Professor of]! 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS.—E. 
& G. W. Blunt, 154 Water-street, Néew- 
York, have received, and offer for sale, 
Drawing Instruments of superior quality, 
English, French, and German. Manufae- 
ture * 

They have alzo on hand Levels of su 
rior quality at low prices. $i 

(<> Orders received at this office for the 


above Instruments. 


AVERY'S ROTARY STEAM EN- 
GINES.—AGENCY.—The subscriber of- 
fers his services to gentlemen desirous of 
procuring Steam Engines for driving Saw- 
Mutts, Gratn-MILLs, and orHerR Manurac- 
ToRIES of any kind. 

-Engines only will be furnished, or accom- 
panied with Botlers and the necessary Ma- 
chinery for putting them in operation, and 
an Engineer always sent to put them up, 

Information will be given at all times to 
those who desire it, either by letter or by 
exhibiting the engines in operation in thiscity. 

Inquiries by letter shou d be very explicit 
and the answers shall be ejually so. 

D. K.MINOR, 


30 Wall-st., New York: 

AN ELEGANT STEAM ENGINE 
AND BOILERS, FOR SALE. 
THE Steam Engine aud Builers, belonging to the 
STEAMBOAT HELEN, and now in the Moveley 
yard, N Y. Consisting of one Horizontal high pres- 
‘sure Engine, (but miy be made to condense with lit- 
tle additiona! expense) 36 fnches diameter, 10 feet 
|struke, with latest improved Piston Valves, and Meta- 
|lic packing throughout. 

Also, four ‘Tubular Boilers, constructed on th 
| English Locomotive plan, containing a fire surface 
\of over 6UU yeeé in each, or 250u fret in all—will be 
;Suld cheap. All communications addresaed (post paid) 
jtuthe subscriber, will meet with due attention 

HENRY Bt RDEN. 
Troy Iron Works, Nov. 15, 1836. i—t? 


TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS. 
SEALED proposals will be received at 


| the office of the Selma and Tennessee River Rail- 
| road Company, in the town cf Selma, Alabama, for 
‘the gradnation of the first forty miles of the Selma 
cand Tennessee Railroud Proposals for the first six 
miles from Selma, will be received after the first of 
| May, and acted on by the Board on the tith May, 
| Proposals for the ensuing 34 miles, will be received 
‘after the 10th May, tout will nut be examined antil 
the Ist of August nex , when the work will be ready 
| fur contract. 
| The line, after the first few miles, pursuing the flat 
\ofthe Mulberry Creek, occupies a region of country, 
| having the repute of being highly healthful. Itis 
‘free frum ponds and swanips, and is well watered — 
| The soil is generaily in cultivation; and is dry, light 
and sandy, and uncommonly easy of excavation.— 
| The entire length of the line of the Sel a and Ten- 
nessee Railroads, will be about 170 miles, passing gen- 
erai:y through a region as favorable for health as any 
in the Southern Country 

Owing to the great interest at stake in the success 
of this enterprise, aud the amount of capnal already 
embarked in it, this work must necessarily 
with vigor, and I invite the attention of men of indus- 
try and enterprise, beth at the North and elsewhere 
to this ugdertaking, as-offering inthe prospect of 
continued empluyment, and the character of the seil 
and climate, a wide and desirable field to the eun- 
traetor. 

Propusals may be addressed either to the subseri- 
ber, or to General Gilbert Shearer, President of the 
Company. 

ANDREW ALFRED DEXTER, Chief Engineer. 

Selma, Ala., March 20th, 1837. A 1¢ 


ROACH & WARNER, 
Manufacturers of OPTICAL, MA} HEMATICAL 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 293 
Broadway, New York, wilt keep constantly on hand 
a large and general ssoriment gi Instruments in their 
li Por gees 


ive. 

Wholesale Dealers and Country Merchants supplied 
with SURVEYING COMPASSES, BARUME- 
TERS, THERMOMETERS, &c. &¢. of their own 
manufacture, warranted accurate, and at lower prices 
than can be had atany other 



























inetrnments made to order and npelen May 























TO CONTRACTORS 






THERE is still a large.a of mechanical work 
to let on the line of the James River and Kanawha 
Improvement, consisting of twenty locks, about one 
hundred culverts and several large aqueducts, which 
will be offered to responsible contracturs at fair prices. 

The locks and aqueducts are to be built of cut 
stone. 

The work contracted for mnst be finished by the 
ist day of July, 1838. 

Persons desirons of obtaining work are requested 


toa 
Richmond, before the fifteenth of May, or between 
the fifth and the fifteenth of July. 
CHARLES ELLET, Jr. 
Chief Engineer Jas, Riv, & Ka. Co. 
P. S—The valley of James River above Rich- 
mond is healthy., 
16—10t 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND. 


BOAT SPIKES. 


**The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps con- 
stantly for salea very extensive assortmentof Wrought 
Spikes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, manufactured 





by the subscriber’s Patent Machinery, which after 
phi po successful operation, and now aimost uni- 
ve 


use in the United States, (as well as England, 
where the subscriber obtained a patent,) are found 
superior to any ever offered in market. 

"Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes 
having countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron 
rails, to any amount and on short notice. 
the Railroads now in progress in the United States are 
fastened with Spikes made at the above named fac- 
tory~-for which purpose they are fuund invaluable, 
as their adhesion is more than double any commun 
spikes made by the hammer. 

** Allorders directed tothe Agent, Troy, N. Y., 
will be punctually attended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. 


*.* Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& i Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Mer- 
ehants in Albany ana - ; J.1. Brower, 222 Water 
street, New-York; A. M. Jones, Philadelphia; T. 
Janviers, Baltimore; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. S.—Railroad Companies would ¢o well to for- 
ward their orders as eurly as practicable, as the sub- 
ecriber is desirous of extending the manufacturing so 
as to keep pace with the daily increasing demand tor 
his Spikes. (1J23am) H. BURDEN. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS. 


WE the subscribers having formed a 
co-parinership under the style and firm of Folger 
& Coleman, for the manufacturing and selling of 
Ropes for inclined planes of railruads, and for other 
usc s, offer tosupply ropes fur inclined planes, of any 
length required without splice, at shurt notice, the 
manufacturing of cordage, heretofure carried on by 
S. S. Durfee & Co., will be done by the new firm, the 
same superintendant and machinery aretmployed by 
the new firm that were employed by S. S. Durfee & 
Co. All orders will be promptly attended to, and 
ropes will be shipped to any port in the United States. 

12th month, 12.h, 1836. Hudson, Columbia County 


State of New-York. 
ROBT. C. FOLGER, 
33—tf. (LORGE COLEMAN, 


AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 


300 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 
150 do do i 








Oo plain 0 
150 do do do _caststeel Shovels & Spades 
150 do do Gold-mining Shovels 
100 do do _ plated Spades ; 


50 do do socket Shovels and Salon. 
Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 
Bars (steel pointed,) mannfactured from Salishury re- 
fined iron—for sgle by the manufacturigg agents, 

WITH neg Ty brea & CO. 
No. 2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUs, AMES & co. re 
: No. 8 State street, Alba 
N. B —Also furnished to order, Shapes of every r 
scription, made from Salsbury refined Iron v4—tf 


3 De seed dels oF 3 
Builder of @ superior style of Passenger 
CatsWor RoWpeads. 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 


New-York. 

RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to exa 
mane Cars; a imen of which may be seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlaem Railroad 
now in operation J25ut 












AMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL. | 


pply at the office of the undersigned. in the city of 


Almost all 


" * . * j © 
oS . % oe Te. 3 Ee 


% pa FR AM E BRIDG cS. 2 





S. H. LONG, to build Bridges, or vend the right to 
others to build, on his Patent Plau, would respectfully 
inform Railroad and Bridge Corpora:ions, that he is 
prepared to make contracts to build, and furnish all 
materials for superstructures of the kind, in any part 
of the United States, (Maryland excepted.) 

Bridges on the above planare to be seen at the fol- 
lowing localities, yiz. On the main roadleading from 
Baltimore to Washington, two miles from the former 
place. Acrossthe Metawawkeag river on the Mili- 
tary road, in Maine. -On'the national! road in Illinois, 
at sundry points.. Ontbe Ba!timore and Susquehan- 
na Rrailroad at three points. On the Hudson and 
Patterson Railroad,intwoplaces. Onthe Bostonand 
Worcester Railroad, at several points. On the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad,at sundry i: Across 
the Contoocook river at Henniker, N H. Across the 
Souhegan river,at Milford, N.H. Across the Con- 
necticut river, at Haverhill, N. H. Across the Con- 
toocook river, at Hancock, N. If. Across the An- 
droscoggin river, at Turner Centre, Maine. Across 
the Kennebec river, at Waterville, Maine. Across 
the GeneSse river, at Squakiehill, Mount Morris, 
New-York. Across the White River, at Hartfurd 
Vt. Across the Connecticut River, at Lebanon, N. 
H. Across the mouth of the Broken Straw Creek, 
Penn. Across the mouth of the Cataraugus Creek, 
N. ¥Y. A Railroad Bridge diagonally across the Erie, 
Canal,in the City of Rochester, N. Y. A Ra lroad 
Bndge at Upper Still Water, Orono, Maine. This 
Bridge is 500 feet in length; one of the spans is over 
200 feet. It is probably the FIRMEST WoOov'N 
BRIDGE ever built in America. 

Notwithstanding his present engagements to build 
between twenty and thirty Railroad Bridges, and se- 
veral common bridges, severalof which are now in 
progress of construction, the subscriber wi:l promptly 
attend to businessuf the kind to much greater extent 
and on liberal terms. MOSES LONG. 

Rohester, Jan. i2tn, 1837. 4—v 


ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 


(100 North Moor street, N. Y.) 

New-York, February 12th, 1836. 
THE undersigned begs leave to inform the proprie- 
tors of Railroads that they are prepared to furnish all 
kindsof Machinery for SocliveuleAanpmaie Engines 
of any size, Car Wheels, such as are nowin sugeess- 
ful operation on the Camden and Ambvy Railroad, 
none of which have failed—Castings of all kinds, 
W heels, Axles, and-Buxes, furnished at shortest notice. 

4—yrt H. R. DUNHAM & CO. 


MACHINE WORKS OF ROGERS 
KETCHUM anp GROSVENOR, Paterson, New 
Jersey. ‘The undersigned receive orders fur the fol- 
lowing articles, manufactured by them, ofthe most 
superior description in every particular. ‘Their works 
being extensive, and the number of hands employed 
being large, they are enabled to execute both large 
and small orders with promptness and despatch: 

RAILROAD WORK. 2 


Locomotive Steam-Engines and Tenders; Driv 
ing and other Locomotive W heeis, Axles, Springs and 
Flange Tires; Car Wheels of east. iron, from a va 
riety of patterns, and Chills; Car Wheels of castiron, 
with wrought Tires ; Axles of best American refined 
iron; Springs ; Boxes and Bolts for Cars. 

COTTON WOOL AND FLAX MACHINERY, 


Of all descriptions and of the nost improv--d Pat- 
terns, Style and Workmanship. 

Mill Geering and Millwright work generally; Hy- 
draulic and other Presses; Press Screws; Callen 
ders; Lathes and Tools of all kinds; Iron and Brass 
Castings of all descriptions. 

KOGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 
Patterson, New-Jersey, or 60 Wallstreet, N. 
5itf 


ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SHOP. 


WILLIAM V. MANY manufactures to order 
{RON CASTINGS for Gédfing Mills and Factoriejo 
every description 

ALSO—Steam Engines and Railroad Castings o 
every description. 

The collection of Patterns for Machinery, is no’ 
equalled inthe United States 9—fy 

NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
WESTERN RAILROAD. 

PROPOSALS will be received at the office of th: 
Western Railroad Corporation, in Springtield, anti 
ihe 10th May, for the grading and masonry of the 
second and third divisions of the rvad, extending fron: 
East Broukfieid to Connecticut river, at Springfield— 
a distance ot 35 miles. 

Pians, Profiles, &c. will be ready for examination 
afier the first of May. W. H. SWIFT, 




















Resident Engineer 
Worcester, Mass., April 1, 1837. . 14-6t- 





-. THE undersigned; General Agent of Col. 

















TORS. . 
SEALED proposals will be reccived at the office of 
the Commissioners of the Illiriois and Michigan Ca- 
nal at Chicago, from this day to the 20th May next for 
the construction of about eight miles ef that part of 
the summit division of the said Canal, lying between 
the Chicago andgdesplaines River. 

Alsc abuut three and a half miles of the same divi- 
sioo, lying between the Saguuaskee Swamp, and the 
western termination of the said division. And also 
about twelve miles of the Western division, lying 
between the Grand Rapids of the Illinois and the 
western terminatiun of the Canal. 

The two first’ portions offered for contract, ate 
heavy work, the first deep earth excavation, divided 
into half mile. Sections, the second mosily rocks, and 
divided into thirty chain sections; the third consisting 
of light earth excavation, a litle rock and embank- 
ment, and is divided into ork, Pats chain sections. 

No bond with security will be required ofihe Cor- 
tractors, butthe Commissioners will avail themselves 
of the powers granted them of awarding the conti acts 
to the Jowest responsible bidder, and it is expected 
that the bids of all those who are not }ersonall 
known to the cormissionors will be accompanied wit 
the proper testimonials. nd upor the award of 
work, it is expected that the parties will immediately 
enter into written agreements, or the contracts will be 
forfeited. 

Plans, profiles, and specifications, giving all the 
necessary information, may be examined at the office 
of the Canal Commussioners, a: Chicago, and those 
wishing to obtain contracts on this work, are request: 
ed to make a minute personal examination of the work 
previous to sending in their propusals. 

Attest, J. MA NING, Secretary. 

Chicago, March 24th, 1837, 16—3t 


Dine 


TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS, | 


PROPOSALS will be received, at the office of the 
Hiwassze Katlroad Com., in the town of ATHENS, 
Tr NESSEE, until sunset, of Monday, June 12th, 
1837 ; fur the grading, masonry and bridges, on that 
portion of the HrwasskE RAiLRoaD, which lies be- 
tween the River Tennessee and Hiwassee. A dis- 
tance of 40 miles, 

‘Lhe quantity of excavation will be about one mil- 
lion of cubic yards. 

The'line will be staked out; and, together with 
drainings and specifications of the wok, will be 
ready for the inspection of contractors, on and after 
the Ist day of June. 





JOHN C. TRAUT'WINE, 
Engii.eer in Chief Hiwassee Railroad. 
i6—-6t. 





RAILWAY IRON, LOCOMOTIVES,&c. 


oe subscribers offer the fullowing articles for 
sile. 

Railway Iron, flat bars, with countersunk holes and 
raitred juints, 


350 tons 23 by #,15 ftin length, weighing ine per ft, 
wo’ Sarno «1 ga ive 
70 “ee 14 “ 4, “ce “ “oe 24 oe 
so “ 13% 4, “ “ “ 1455 “ 
ee ee eee “49 “ 


with Spikes and Splicing Plates adapted thereto, ‘To 
be sold f.ee of duty to State governments or incot- 
porated companies. 


Orders fur Pennsylvania Boiler Iron executed. 

Rail Road Car and Locomotive Engine ‘Tires, 
wrought and turned or unturned, ready to be fitted on 
the wheels, viz. 30, 33, 36, 42, 44, 54, and 60 iaches 
aiameter. 

E. V. Patent Choin Cable Bolts for Railway Car 
axles, in lengths of 12 fcet 6 inches, to 13 feet 24, 2 
3, 34. 34, 34, and 33 inches diameter. 

Chains for Incliued Planes, short and stay links, 
manufactured fromthe E. V.Cable Bolts, and proved 
at the greatest strain. 

India Rvsber Rope for Inclined Planes, made from 
New Zealand flax. 
ae Patent Hemp Cordage for Inclined Planes, 

d Canal l‘owing Lines. 

Patent Felt for placing between the iron chair and 
ston bluck of Edge’Ra?] ways. 

Every description of Railway Iron, as wellas Lo 
comotive Engines, imported at the shortest notice, by 
the agency of one of our pattners, who resides in 
England for this purpose, 

A highly respectable Amorican Engineor, resides 





in Englaud for the purpose of inspecting all ma- 
ives, Machinery, Rai)way Iron &c. ordered 
as 
s A. & G. RALSTON & CO, 
28 tf ~ \ ° Philedelphia, No.4, South Frontst- 
ee 
tat she shee a ‘ APOE 














